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The National Council of Teachers of English was established 
as part of the general movement for efficiency, following what is 
often called the laboratory stage in teaching. The laboratory 
effort to teach by doing did not at first seem to realize the need of 
general laboratory equipment, and of measurements, standards, 
and scales; at least not in English. The efficiency movement, 
after finding that such things were necessary, that they were rare 
anywhere in education, and practically non-existent in English, 
was already endeavoring to supply them before the Council was 
organized. To do so was found to require minute investigation, 
exhaustive in scope, and exhausting to all parties concerned, 
though it is perhaps fair to say that an important difference between 
investigations in English and in some other fields seems to be that 
English teachers do not often object to being investigated; that they 
would commonly rather investigate themselves than be left out. 

Up to the present time the general policy of the Council has 
been indicated by its activities. It endeavored to deal with the 
present needs of English teaching by attempting, first of all, to 
determine the basis and the justice of the universal complaint and 
criticism of the results of that teaching. It found that the English 


* The president’s address before the National Council of Teachers of English, 
New York City, December 1, 1916. 
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situation, while acute, is simple. As to its acuteness, the public 
asserts that pupils learn nothing in English classes; individual 
teachers complain that no other teacher is apparently doing his 
share; and some teachers of high rank publish the conclusion that 
English is a subject that cannot be taught either on its literary 
side or on its expression side. As to its simplicity, a bit of educa- 
tional measurement showed that while it is perfectly true as a 
general statement that no phase of English is being successfully 
taught, the primary reason is merely that the workmen are too few 
for the time and the material; and incidentally it also showed that 
to provide enough workmen would not make the cost of English 
teaching prohibitive. 

But since, besides the number of workmen, their training for 
their work, their methods, and their tools and equipment are also 
important, the Council took steps to apply the methods of scientific 
measurement likewise to these elements. It further proceeded to 
consider the problems of co-operation, that is, of the duties and 
responsibilities of an English teacher to other English teachers 
above and below, to teachers in other subjects, to the school in 
general, and to the public in general, and also of the duties and 
responsibilities of others—pupils, teachers, and public—toward 
him. Almost immediately it was found that before much real 
progress could be made it was necessary to map out and limit the 
field to be studied, to organize, systematize, and perfect method 
and methods so as to avoid duplication, omission, unnecessary 
friction, and resultant waste. 

In no long time it began to appear that a most fundamental 
part of the training and method in English had been almost wholly 
ignored; and as a notable result of the discovery an organization 
has been created with a scope much greater than that of the Council 
itself, to include eventually every professional, business, and social 
interest—the American Speech League. But the American 
Speech League as yet aims to supply but a part, though a basic 
part, of the general deficiency referred to, although it may, and 
possibly will, extend its interest to include it all; that fundamental 
and vital deficiency arising from the fact that it has been assumed 
from time not recorded that the study of English means only the 
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study of literature and composition; that is, of the printed or 
written eye-forms of English; the study of English dead instead of 
English living. By tradition and precedent the fact is almost 
universally ignored that English is a living language, a living 
speech, and that the art of speech and speech interpretation is 
more important than that of writing; that there can be no mastery 
of English expression, oral or written, without a knowledge of the 
language; that there can be no complete interpretation of literature 
without it; and that the present and future of the language cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of its past. ‘The consequences 
of this traditional neglect are that in English many still teach 
what would be analogous to the statement in geography that the 
earth is flat and the sun moves around it. Few of us know any- 
thing of our elementary speech sounds; many, if not most, are 
content to teach that a, e, i, 0, and u are vowels, although in 
common speech two of the sounds indicated are always, and the 
other three almost always, diphthongs. We know almost as little 
of consonants as of vowels, and perhaps think and speak of sh as 
two consonants and of x as one. The manner and mechanism of 
producing the elementary speech sounds as we understand or 
misunderstand them are in our teaching left largely to chance. 
Many of us treat the historical study of the language with con- 
tempt, even when we wish to qualify as English teachers, and 
sometimes when we aspire to direct the pedagogic training of 
others. Knowing nothing of language as language and of its 
bearing upon the understanding and interpretation of literature, 
we carefully “‘modernize”’ our editions of English classics, thereby 
in effect translating them from the author’s language into another, 
and as far as possible removing from them every sign of physical 
life. The same general cause is responsible for the existence of 
our non-English or Latin-English, unscientific, illiterate, confusing, 
and worthless so-called textbooks in grammar. It is further 
responsible for the fact that we have among our misfortunes, and 
by no means the least of them, notwithstanding a long, sub- 
stantially financed, aggressively militant, and at times almost 
painfully enthusiastic campaign against it, what may very appro- 
priately be called petrified spelling. 
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One of the activities of the Council endeavors to obtain ade- 
quate publicity for the results of work done and yet to be done—a 
matter of grave difficulty but of utmost importance. Even now 
the teaching of English would be in a comparatively happy state 
if all English teachers knew what some know. Some already 
understand much of the relation of speech sounds and language 
to teaching. A great many know that English classes of from 
125 to 250 pupils are an educational monstrosity, and a number 
of state authorities have taken action accordingly; but the educa- 
tional authorities of California were still apparently not informed 
on this point when last heard from, and some doubt has been 
expressed regarding those of New York City and possibly of New 
York state, though the fact may be noted in passing that an 
English class of 250 in New York City is equivalent to an English 
class of 500 in localities in which all children are of Anglo-Saxon 
parentage. Many English teachers know that the first business of 
so-called composition is to tell something to somebody, but many 
still rest content with the writing of ‘‘themes”’ into the air. Again, 
many English teachers know that the first business of reading, 
from kindergarten through grades, high school, and college, is to 
interpret the thought and the life of the writer; but ever so many 
still rest content with developing or trying to develop the ability 
to pronounce, spell, and define words as the first, if not the only, 
consideration. To make the knowledge of many the common 
property of all is a constant and endless struggle in education. 
Teachers’ meetings and teachers’ periodicals have this as their 
chief purpose, but teachers’ meetings and periodicals do not reach 
even the majority of teachers, and they touch the general public 
scarcely at all. A special publicity endowment might help, but it 
would not entirely overcome the difficulty, and endowment is 
sometimes conspicuously unsuccessful in obtaining results. In 
any event, since endowment is not forthcoming, the Council has 
to do the best it can through its Journal and its publicity com- 
mittees; but that something is left to be desired is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fact that California, New York, and probably 
most of the other states still countenance conditions under which 
any attempt at the teaching of English must be a pretense. Such 
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conditions, if indefinitely continued, suggest the possibility that 
the English language may eventually return to its primeval state 
and the comma habit trouble us no longer, because it will no longer 
be necessary to distinguish sentence from sentence, or word from 
word, or capital from lower case; when the double negative shall 
return to its own, and ain’t be regarded no longer with horror, but 
with respect, perhaps with admiration. It may of course happen 
that, notwithstanding increased appropriations, better preparation, 
better methods, and more complete co-operation of teachers, 
homes, and pupils, the increase in school population will forever 
keep in advance of our best efforts; but we can fight hopefully as 
long as we believe that we have a fighting chance; and adequate 
publicity for established facts and conditions would greatly increase 
the probability of victory and greatly hasten its coming. 

To venture tentative suggestions as to larger policies and 
further possible activities of the Council is not to assume or imply 
that it has not already in view enough work to keep it busy forever. 
One problem suggests or requires the solution of a hundred others; 
infinite difficulties of method and of administration are to be 
overcome; the work is often hindered by prejudice, and competent 
and willing workers are often already otherwise engaged. Shifting 
conditions extend this infinity still farther; a problem solved will 
not stay solved, but must again be studied as conditions change; 
and new problems arise every moment. But if the Council merely 
continues to operate its present machinery, and machinery and 
operators do not wear out, it still may find that its product is 
not meeting the changing demand. According to convention, part 
of its duty as an efficiency organization should be to anticipate 
demand and even to create it; and before proceeding farther it 
may very well undertake to satisfy itself whether that convention 
is correct and what its own full duty really is. While retaining 
indefinitely the function and responsibilities assumed in organizing, 
while continuing to investigate, measure, and standardize, and to 
revise and repeat its surveys and measurements, it may also rightly 
and wisely endeavor to find its own basic duty by determining the 
limits of the general principles and processes involved in what we 
call efficiency. If efficiency means simply a weighing and measuring 
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of the physical and material factors in education, then the Council 
may very well find that efficiency is not the last word in educa- 
tion, or perhaps in anything else. Doubtless it will always 
be an important word, no matter how tired we may be of hearing 
it, and doubtless we shall be forever devoted to the connoted ideal; 
but if its meaning is limited to the making and using of measure- 
ments and scales, the Council may very well proceed to transcend 
those limitations and go on to the consideration of more important 
things in the effort so to define and stress these further factors in 
teaching that their place and relation cannot possibly be overlooked. 
It may happen that to study the meaning of efficiency may be to 
learn that its full content and implication include all that has been 
suggested and more; and if so, the Council might make it its own 
chief business to proclaim this wider meaning of efficiency and to 
live up to it. This, in substance, is merely to say that before the 
Council can be confident as to its own duty, responsibility, privilege, 
or opportunity, it needs first of all to know the meaning of a term, 
if that meaning can be known. 

Immediately it appears that we and everybody else need to 
know the meaning of numberless other terms—terms that every- 
body is always using, but so vaguely that two users or uses seldom 
agree. If the need is great in education, it is as great, if not 
greater, in general public affairs. Dictionaries cannot meet it, for 
they are obsolete before they are published; the meanings that 
we need to know are not in dictionaries, but in the minds of speakers 
and writers, and change there from day to day. We need some- 
thing or somebody to keep a historical record of current uses of 
words, to act as a sort of recording thermometer, indicating all 
changes of temperature, however minute, and at the same time 
showing the general course of the weather; something that, with- 
out apologies to the Weather Bureau, might perhaps be called a 
“Bureau of Definition,’ and that presumably would concern 
itself with history rather than prophecy; something much bigger 
than the Council, much more nearly universal than our American 
Speech League enterprise. As in the case of the Speech League, a 
considerable part of the work would legitimately and necessarily 
be ours, for the problems of definition having to do with English 
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education and its relations are almost infinitely numerous and 
varied, and the defining of relations is perhaps one of the things 
most needed. For instance, English teachers are always being 
asked by everybody else to take “extra” responsibilities, and, of 
course, they usually accept cheerfully until perhaps the “extra” 
thing becomes a “regular” thing. It is perfectly natural and per- 
fectly fair that they should be asked, since English lies at the 
foundation of everything; but when we have ascertained all the 
relations of everything English to everything not English, both 
ways, we are likely to find that English teachers may be just as 
fair and just as cheerful in pointing out responsibilites to others 
as in accepting them. 

Whatever such an agency might be, and by whatever name 
called, if it exercised its function scientifically and thoroughly, it 
would have unlimited possibilities of usefulness—and of enter- 
tainment also. What a serene joy in being able to cite to a profes- 
sional wordmonger in education or in politics an authoritative 
official record of his own past utterances and of the varying and 
discrepant interpretations thereof, and thus, by confusing him, to 
prevent him from confusing anyone else. And what an advantage 
it would be to honest truth seekers in education or outside of 
education to have a definite means of escaping from their frequent 
ridiculous or pathetic uncertainty as to what they are talking 
about, and from resulting unnecessary disputes, distrusts, and 
ill-feeling; or at least to have a means of knowing definitely where 
the uncertainty lies. How convenient it would be to have a 
tribunal to pass upon such matters, for instance, as the popular 
business and political attitude toward scholarship that a scholar, 
whatever his specific profession, though a good fellow, has no 
business or political sense; that he is notable in practical affairs 
chiefly as a buyer of fake mining stock and a voter for respectable 
and innocuous figureheads. Our bureau might find all this to be 
true, but it might find, instead, that while some scholars have 
been most notable failures in affairs, the percentage of such failures 
is at most no greater than that of business men or politicians; and 
if it proved to be a great deal smaller, the fact might sometimes be 


comforting. It may be noted that the bureau’s first step in this 
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direction would necessarily be to undertake to define what is 
meant by “scholar” and what by “business man” or “man of 
affairs.” As to method of procedure and of announcing results, 
my proposed bureau might consider as a possible model the action 
of the American Association of University Professors on such 
questions as have thus far come before them. The method is 
that of applied logic after complete investigation, absolutely 
scientific, impartial, and convincing, concerning itself simply to 
throw light on facts and the meaning of terms used by those who 
discuss those facts, stating facts as facts, and inferences only as 
inferences, if at all. 

As to the usefulness of such an agency, or at least of the work 
that it might find to do, it is not necessary to multiply illustrations. 
A little while ago all newspapers and public speakers were dis- 
cussing, more or less heatedly, militarism, pacificism, prepared- 
ness, Americanism, but entirely without agreement as to the 
significance of any of those terms. More recently we have been 
quarreling about what arbitration is; and one can dispute with 
anybody at any time the meaning of such time-honored words as 
socialism and democracy. In education practically every term 
and idea that we have occasion to use is equally in need of defini- 
tion. What do East and West signify in education? What is the 
essential distinction, if any, between secular and denominational 
education? Just what do we think we mean by mental discipline, 
by motivation, by vocational guidance? Still more commonplace, 
what is grammar, and what, consequently, is its place in teaching ? 
For that matter what is a sentence? If by tradition we assume 
that a sentence is the expression of a thought, what is a thought ? 
What is meant by “correct” spelling? What does education 
itself mean? If the aim of education is training to think, what, 
then, is thinking? Indeed, if we should ever have a bureau of 
definition, it would clearly have to begin operations by defining 
itself and by defining definition. 

It may safely be assumed that not all the desirable activities 
of such an agency would at first meet with a cordial reception, 
though, of course, that should not discourage a philanthropic 
undertaking; and in at least one instance the past experience of 
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the Council itself has shown that facts accurately arrived at and 
dispassionately stated may ultimately be accepted by the parties 
chiefly concerned—in that instance certain newspapers—even 
when uncomfortable and a trifle uncomplimentary. These activi- 
ties should greatly advance the social good, it is true; but society 
in general never seems anxious to be uplifted, and it is obvious 
that our bureau would have to prove itself before it could expect 
a welcome. One could only conjecture how it might deal with 
any particular situation, as, for instance, the dispute between the 
so-called cultural and the so-called practical in education, or the 
still more conventional and more painful one between the so-called 
religious and the so-called secular in education. But if a bureau 
could act upon such matters as these, that action might result, 
not only in making the adjective “so-called” forever unnecessary, 
but it might and probably would show that there is not and never 
has been the slightest occasion for any misunderstanding; that 
the contending parties are absolutely at one in all their final aims 
and ideals. 

The first of these, the contention between the cultural or 
aesthetic, and the practical or utilitarian, however tired we may 
be of hearing about it, concerns us nearly, because it divides 
English against itself. For the moment the pendulum seems to 
be swinging hard in the direction of the practical under its new 
name of the vocational. In this dispute the familiar assumptions 
are that cultural training shows how to live while the practical or 
utilitarian finds the means; the one earns the money, the other 
uses it. Clearly one must earn a living before one can enjoy it— 
a fact ignored by traditional education rather too long for its own 
present comfort—and the average citizen is ready to say that he 
does not need any instruction as to what to do with his money 
after he earns it. Though without training he is quite likely to 
use it to his own detriment as well as to that of others, such a 
real and grave danger to society is hardly to be met by saying to 
the average citizen, ‘‘ You should be cultured, and thus enter into 
a superior station where you may enjoy life more than you now 
do.” He will probably interpret this as an assertion of cultured 
superiority on the part of his adviser, and phrase an uncultured 
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reply ending with the word “high-brow,”’ preceded with adjectives 
oftener heard than seen; and the fact that, until our bureau is 
established, neither party to the controversy presumably can 
know what a high-brow is supposed to be, does not mend the 
matter. 

As to this particular controversy, the actual fact may be that 
all subjects are at the same time both cultural and ultilitarian, 
and that if both values are extracted, as in the interest of economy 
and efficiency they should be, there need be no further quarrel; 
either class may serve the double purpose, though for economic 
balance both should be included. It is easy enough to illustrate 
the cultural value of so-called utilitarian studies; evidently one 
may learn how to build a bridge, paint a house, or serve a meal so 
as to delight the eye and refresh the spirit without in the least 
diminishing the usefulness of the product; but the practical value 
of so-called cultural subjects, such as music, painting, or our own 
English literature, is not so immediately evident. If to be prac- 
tical simply means to increase earning power, then the utilitarian 
value of music must exist chiefly for those who teach or practice 
it as a profession. Once more we must have recourse to definition, 
that is, to the process which may perhaps some day be defined as 
definition. 

First, what is a practical training? Does it concern itself 
chiefly with the hands or the head? Our bureau might decide 
that a practical training educates the head to direct the hands 
and all other agencies at the will of the individual; that a practical 
training is that which teaches a man to be master of his mind 
and to make the mind master of circumstances; that is, it is the 
training which teaches a man to think—effectively. 

Then, what is thinking? While always asserting that its 
object was to train the mind, traditional education has concerned 
itself chiefly with training, or attempting to train, merely the 
memory, as if no other mental activity deserved attention; and 
even the more recent and supposedly more practical stage in 
education, known as the laboratory stage, made use of physical 
activities largely to the same end of strengthening the memory. 
Now in the present efficiency stage of educational progress we are 
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paying much attention to the faculty of observation; but while 
this also is certainly important among the thinking processes, it 
does not exhaust them. True, observation supplies the foundation 
upon which memory and all other mental activities must build; 
but it is also true that, no matter how completely and accurately 
trained, observation and memory without other aid will not suffice 
to give men the mastery of self and circumstance; that observation 
and memory do not include the most important and essential—the 
most utilitarian—part of thinking. 

One who simply observes and remembers, however accurately, 
how things have been done, and continues to do them in the same 
identical fashion, comes in no long time to failure, for the reason 
that past conditions are never repeated. New experiences present 
themselves, new problems develop, new means must be devised 
for meeting and satisfying them; observation plays its part in 
taking note of the new conditions and experiences, but memory is 
helpless in dealing with them, for they are outside its province. 
The mind, observing and analyzing new phenomena, notes resem- 
blances and analogies, and, remembering how previous phenomena 
were dealt with and what were the results, proceeds to determine 
within itself that some new and different course of action or some 
readjustment or modification of a remembered action applied to 
new phenomena will lead to new and more excellent results. Here, 
then, is a faculty which may be trained, disciplined, to be the 
adequate means of so dealing with new elements in experience, 
and of dealing so differently with such elements as may chance to 
recur, that the results are not only different, but better, or at 
least in more nearly complete accord with the will of the individual. 
It is this faculty, and only this, which makes a man master of his 
circumstances, and is therefore the final, central, and practical 
part of thinking. It cannot operate without present material 
furnished by observation and past material furnished by memory; 
but on the basis of these it proceeds to determine how to shape 
the future to its own will, first conceiving a future new because of 
different and more ideal conditions, and then, in the light of past 
conditions, so dealing with present ones that the new conception 
of the future shall become a reality. Evidently this faculty is the 
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imagination—the imagination disciplined, restrained, controlled. 
The exercise of that control we call reason; but the vital creative 
force or component, the element without which there is no 
life or possibility of growth in what we call thinking, is the 
imagination. 

But since this vital activity in our thinking deals with the 
material of experience, observed and remembered, it next becomes 
necessary to find out what experience is. Briefly, one may say 
that experience includes whatever is in a human consciousness, 
whether entering at first-hand through intuition or the senses, or 
at second-hand as matter communicated from others; that it 
includes volitional, emotional, and imaginative, as well as physical, 
aspects, and whatever is remembered as well as whatever is 
perceived. Then, for the most complete development of vital 
imaginative thinking, it is of advantage that experience, the 
content of consciousness, shall be as broad as it can be made. If 
so, then at once it may be seen why the so-called cultural subjects, 
whatever they are—literature, art, music, history, philosophy— 
are practical. Subjects which are commonly called practical 
tend to confine one within the limits of the physical part of experi- 
ence; training the imagination, if they train it at all, to deal 
primarily with sense material and to provide primarily for the 
fuller satisfaction of physical appetite, the degree of satisfaction 
probably measured in terms of money and—not idleness—leisure. 
The imagination cannot provide for the enjoyment of that leisure 
in terms of anything save experience. But the measure of our 
experience, of the content of our consciousness, is of course not 
limited to that part of it which comes to us through our physical 
senses. All that ever has been communicated to mankind since 
the creation by the written or the spoken word, or otherwise, 
may also be made a part of our experience, to be as freely woven 
into our willed future as any other part, to enrich that future 
immeasurably. Since the cultural study broadens our experience 
by bringing into it the best and rarest things that have ever been 
in human consciousness, and thus makes our thinking more com- 
plete, since it thereby increases our capacity for self-realization, 
enjoyment, and usefulness, it is in the highest degree practical. 
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If all this is true, the essential difference between the so-called 
practical and the so-called cultural in education is a difference in 
degree only; the aim of each is to train all the powers of the mind, 
and by that control of these which we call reason, to direct all 
toward the mastery and betterment of future conditions. The 
practical course may be as cultural as any culture course and the 
culture course as practical as any practical course; the difference 
is that what we call culture is a broadening and deepening of the 
power of thought by broadening and enriching the experience 
with which it must deal. So if a practical course neglects the 
cultural part of its province, as it commonly does, and if the culture 
course neglects the practical, either without the other leaves the 
mind to that extent deformed, crippled, undeveloped; hence arises 
the economic need of keeping them together in education for com- 
pleteness of training and full development of power. 

Since at first we can build on our own experience only, and are 
alive only to a small part of that until the observation has been 
trained, we presumably always shall find it well to begin our train- 
ing with studies of more practical type; but still we are likely to 
require a so-called cultural study to bring from our subconscious- 
ness the cognition of the largest and finest part of our own personal 
experience without regard to the further wealth that comes from 
sources outside ourselves. Hence, though what we call cultural 
studies are under present conditions of training far more necessary 
in education than they may be in time to come, they always will be 
necessary in order to secure the broadest experience, the most 
complete usefulness, and therefore the fullest life, to the individual 
mind. 

So our bureau might give its heartiest indorsement to manual 
training, domestic art, and every vocational study, and recommend 
all for the fullest credit in college or elsewhere, but at the same time 
require with equal emphasis that every such study must be so 
directed as to train the imagination, and to train it on all sides, 
and then insist on such further complementary training for the 
imagination as may be necessary or desirable; such training as 
history, literature, and art may provide. Then, having thus or 
otherwise ended one long-standing feud—and in the course of 
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time a great many others—our bureau might eventually dare to 
study the basis of the time-honored quarrel between so-called 
religious and so-called secular or scientific education. Each usu- 
ally assumes that the other is altogether and hopelessly wrong 
in its influence upon the mind or the spirit, as the case may be, as 
though the intellectual and the spiritual were distinct and irrecon- 
cilable. Here again our bureau might undertake to find what 
essentially is meant by the intellectual and the spiritual, the 
religious and the scientific. If, as has been intimated, the end of 
secular education is to enlarge one’s capacity for shaping the 
future according to one’s will, and to train the will to strive toward 
a future better than the past, then there is no stage in the process 
anywhere which teaches the individual that his activities and 
energies terminate in himself. To earn money one must perform 
service; in spending it one must seek to please and satisfy others. 
Our food and clothing, our houses, our occupations, and recrea- 
tions are adjusted for the approval of others; even the foolishness 
of fashion has a worthy social motive underlying it. Such educa- 
tion, then, if true to its purpose, must make it clear that the 
individual can reach his best only through seeking the best for all; 
that nothing can be an individual good unless it is also a social 
good. The true end of secular education, therefore, is social 
service. But the end of religion, of Christianity, the central 
teaching of the founder of Christianity, is the same: ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto Me.” If religious and secular education are each seeking the 
highest good of humanity, why should not a clear definition of the 
ultimate purpose of each end their quarrel ? 

While these illustrations do not concern the Council as closely 
as they might, numberless problems lie within the field of English 
education which might be approached in some such way; and while 
the Council assuredly is already well supplied with work, I believe 
that it should broaden its activity and influence to the very limit. 
I should like to have the Council a perennial illustration of what 
it means to think, and I should like to have it everlastingly insist 
that everybody else shall think also. When it has taken thought 
and has decided what action is right, I should like to have it act. 
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I should like to see it one of the best balanced, the most influential, 
the most energetic, accurate, unselfish organizations on the face 
of the earth. I wish that it might be a constant source of uneasiness 
to all wilful or careless educational sinners and a constant source 
of help to the uninformed both within its own proper field and 
outside of it. I believe that it is our privilege and our right as an 
English organization to do a considerable amount of thinking for 
others as well as for ourselves, since English is a center and founda- 
tion of all things. I believe that we should accept every responsi- 
bility and every opportunity that comes to us and use it; that 
our vision should span the educational universe; that we should 
be forever doing the things that ought to be done without waiting 
to be asked and without expecting to be thanked; and I should 
like to include among our policies and ideals that sort of usefulness 
which I have been describing, and to have the Council itself 
become or establish something analogous to my imaginary bureau 
of definition. 
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Whatever conclusions may be reached as to the opportunities 
and methods of articulation between high schools and colleges in 
the study of English should be based upon a careful consideration 
of their separate and their common aims, and of the machinery at 
the disposal of each to accomplish its aims. Any question of what 
may be accomplished in a given subject is a question, first of all, 
of what may be accomplished in any subject, in high school, and in 
college. 

To begin with the high school, it has gone through a period of 
development out of which certain convictions of its normal purpose 
have logically arisen. There can be no doubt today that in the 
minds of the great majority the main purpose of the high school is 
not to prepare boys and girls for college. This view, moreover, 
has actually decided the function of the high school, which is to 
top elementary education with an education designed to render the 
individual both more useful to himself and society, and a better 
companion for his friends, his family, and—himself. The relative 
weight of these two clear functions, the useful and the decorative, 
is still so much a matter of agitated debate that it is safe to say 
no more than that the decorative is not generally held to be the 
predominating function. A high school, then, is generally taken 
to be an institution in which may be secured an education supple- 
mentary to, more mature than, more distinctively intellectual than, 
the elementary education, and an education sufficient and complete 
initsownaim. This education is not only more than the “grammar- 
school” student receives, it is different. Just how it is different, 
not everyone can say with accuracy or assurance. 

The college bears somewhat the same relation to the high school. 
The education it offers is more, and is different. Just how it is 
different, it is hard to say. 
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If we attempt to decide quickly, however, what the precise 
aim of college education is, we find ourselves confronted by a much 
greater difference of opinion than affects and decides the function 
of high-school education. The high school has weathered the 
period of doubt upon this point, and utility seems to have come — 
out the victor; and if we were to argue from the direction in which 
secondary education has developed, we should have to conclude 
that the college also will subordinate its refining influences to 
those of direct and absolutely tangible service to the community. 
But such a deduction might be incorrect, since the college touches 
a point in the student’s life which needs more, and is more sus- 
ceptible to, the influences of refinement, and since the tradition of 
“‘culture,”’ with all its associations and implications, seems to be 
a very, very firm tradition. However this may be, the fact remains 
that there are today two views of college education, two views which 
are not as yet in anything like correct focus, and to one or the other 
of which most of us attach our faith. I am going to omit any 
reference to the view that college is a pleasant place in which to 
spend four years of wasteful leisure. The first and the older of 
these two views is that college is the home of the intellectual 
aristocracy, that its education is conservative in tendency, con- 
forms to principle, and has a specific end—the production of 
the cultivated man. The second view is that the college is a 
market place of diverse learning, open to all to purchase and profit 
as their abilities may permit, turning out men with every form of 
equipment, but laying less emphasis, sometimes very little, upon 
that central item of equipment in the older education—a large 
and intellectual view of things. 

To meet the first of these views, it was necessary for the colleges 
to require a preliminary education covering certain definite subjects 
which were to be carried farther in the college curriculum. An 
education of this sort could, in the nature of things, be regarded 
only as a preliminary education, and its sponsors regarded it largely 
in that light. The preparatory school was best fitted to give it, 
because it met the problem fairly and without apology. It turned 
out, however, that since the most efficient preparatory training 
had to be bought and paid for, the moneyed aristocracy, rather 
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than the intellectual aristocracy, gained admission within the 
college portals, there to lay its intellectual problems upon the 
shoulders of wearied instructors who worked in the conviction that 
the education they offered could do everybody some good and 
nobody any harm. 

The second of these views has developed from the increasing 
demand for educational opportunity. It recognizes the high school 
as an institution with its own problems, of which that of prepar- 
ing men for college is not first, and is, in fact, often incidental. 
Accepting the fact that the clearer aims of popular secondary 
education must determine the lines of its own development, it 
has endeavored to restore the continuous scheme of education, 
as between the secondary school and the college, by adjusting 
entrance requirements as far as possible to the facts and the 
opportunities in the newer situation. These adjustments have 
consisted principally in the increase in the number of entrance 
subjects, and more intelligent consideration of the matter and 
method of study of each single subject. Generally speaking, the 
concerted action of schools and colleges has given higher value to 
scientific branches, and has given language-study, both ancient 
and modern, greater elasticity and practicality. These newer 
policies may be regarded, in a way, as concessions to the idea of 
efficiency in education; but, although the stronger of the “old- 
line”’ colleges have revised their views as to the ultimate value of 
the smaller number of subjects through which they formerly tested 
their candidates’ capacity, they have made no concession to the 
assumption that every man who has gone through high school is 
good enough to go on to college. In other words, they still em- 
ploy the examination system, with its related machinery. In com- 
munities, on the other hand, in which the idea of completely 
democratized education has prevailed, the doors of state uni- 
versities have been thrown open to high-school graduates, leaving 
the administration and the teaching staff to accommodate itself 
to, or to correct, deficiencies of training. 

If our problem, now, dealt with the relations between prepara- 
tory school and old-line college, or between state high school and 
state university, there would be little to be discussed, for the 
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preparatory school still serves its purpose very adequately, and 
the state university is at any rate equipped with the means of 
handling its own problems. Upon this latter point there is some- 
thing to be said, however, that is not strictly irrelevant. That is, 
that the financial waste entailed in carrying for a year or two a 
great number of insufficiently prepared students is one that could 
be borne only by a college supported by an open-handed democracy, 
and that, more important still, the quality of the education offered 
in such an institution must necessarily be affected adversely by 
these conditions. I shall not forget the hopeless tone in which 
a teacher in one of the first-rate middle-western universities—one 
which ‘‘takes care’’ of its students who are deficient in preparation 
—said to me: “ You have no conception of the impossibility of the 
problem we handle.’”’ Any question of preparation which con- 
cerns the so-called eastern universities, must ultimately con- 
cern the institutions supported by states, for when the latter 
confront the pressure for admission which the older colleges feel, 
they must take effective means to see that entrance requirements 
have been adequately met before a candidate is admitted. The 
basic idea of democratic education is efficiency, and no project 
grounded in the idea of efficiency can support indefinitely the waste 
of time, money, and energy that is connected with the assimilation 
of badly prepared students. 

Let us return, then, to the problem confronting us: the rela- 
tions between the public high school and the college which estab- 
lishes and maintains the level of its first-year and subsequent work 
by a system of examinations. By its position such a college might 
refuse to meet this problem. Its educational offering, its tradi- 
tions, its social advantages, all combine to give it a special place 
in our educational scheme which makes it favored by ambitious 
students of all ranks. It does not go into the market place for 
students; its problem is to choose the best of the very large supply 
of human material that is offered to it—the best in every sense. 
In days now not very far removed, when every candidate for college 
had substantially the same end in view that all his compeers had, 
the college could set a definite task of preparation, consisting 
largely of a prescribed program of work, for the testing of 
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individual quality; but with the development of a free and liberal 
high-school system, the college turned to a really intellectual 
test rather than one of memory, a test which all students might 
meet without unreasonable difficulty or special disadvantage. 
The rationalizing of the examination system, which has been going 
on rapidly for twenty years, has finally reached the point where 
a series of alternative examinations with less limited subject-matter 
is offered to students and teachers who recognize the fact that the 
educational end is more important than the means designed to effect 
it. This change of view, however, has not in the least affected 
the employment of the examination system as the primary means 
of determining intellectual fitness for work of collegiate character. 
Upon the question of what a student should know before enter- 
ing college there is always opportunity, and sometimes need, for 
a change of view; but if there is change of view upon the question 
of the necessary quality of a candidate’s equipment and the degree 
of his intellectual maturity, that change is all in favor of the college, 
and will become more so. The final factor in the determination of 
this question is always economic. While the number of candidates 
for entrance to college is increasing from year to year, the colleges 
must, by the nature of the case, continue to apply increasingly 
stringent intellectual tests. 

In English literature these tests have been gradually working 
away from stereotyped preparation, through the broadening 
of the list of elective readings and the discarding of questions 
designed merely to squeeze information from a saturated brain. 
A reading-list accommodated, as ours has been, to the idea of 
intensive study of specific works, however, scarcely admits of 
elastic teaching, or of a liberal examination policy. But with the 
installation of the revised requirements and plan of examination 
adopted by the National Conference this year, which are to go into 
effect in 1920, a really new and broad field of possibilities is opened 
to the teacher who would see some sensible relation between a course 
in literature ideal for the high-school student spending his last 
years in the acquisition of what should be a broad and complete 
literary education, and a course covering the field of literature in 
such a way as to give the candidate for college effectual access to 
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literary ideas. As to the greater merits of the Comprehensive 
Examination, its better adjustment to the necessities of high-school 
teaching, and its elimination of the special advantages which the 
preparatory school has exploited, there can be no question in the 
mind of the intelligent teacher. There is retained in the new 
scheme, to be sure, an alternative Restricted Examination, with 
an even narrower list of prescriptions than the present one, but its 
appeal is clearly directed to the teacher and student to whom the 
minimizing of effort and the saving of time are large considerations. 

So much for the newer, fairer, and in every way better, type of 
examination. Then how does it serve, in comparison with the older 
type, to articulate college work in literature with high-school work ? 
With the old scheme the Freshman came to college with a certain 
amount of literary information, but with little intelligent sense of the 
end—much less of the possibilities—of literary study. The college 
practically never used the new student’s previous work in high school 
as a point of departure, for experience generally developed the fact 
that his knowledge embraced only a few literary figures and a hand- 
ful of literary definitions. Today the college instructor should be 
able to count on some literary point of view and an appreciation of 
literary values not dried up by the application of the methods of 
mathematical teaching. The newer form of examination, then, 
certainly forms an actual point of contact between school and 
college work. It ought not to be necessary now to scrap the 
results of the high-school instructor’s work at the very beginning 
of the college student’s course in literature. 

Upon the subject of composition the Conference has reaffirmed 
the principles which have been maintained consistently by the 
colleges. Composition is not merely an aspect of language-study; 
it is—let us as teachers of English say it with as much modesty 
as we can command—the most direct and most available index of 
general intelligence in the school or college curriculum. The pro- 
fessor who asserted years ago that he would be willing to accept 
or reject a candidate for entrance upon his showing in spoken and 
written English was not wholly unreasonable. The representative 
of an entrance committee who acknowledged that he decided his 
doubtful cases largely in the light of the results in English and 
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mathematics would scarcely be criticized for bad judgment. Pos- 
sessing, as it does, this wide relation to the question of a student’s 
general preparation, the subject of composition cannot be taken 
too seriously by high-school teachers, and cannot be scrutinized 
too carefully by college examiners. Let us look briefly and honestly 
then at its possibilities for the teacher in the secondary school, 
and its actual importance in the eyes of the examiner. 

In the first place, we confront the fact that the teaching of 
composition presents the closest possible connection with the needs 
of everyday life, and is also the basis of the fine art which is most 
nearly within the range of everyday intelligence and cultivation. 
For this reason, from the very beginning of our study in this field 
in the elementary school, the useful and the aesthetic ends of study 
are, and should be, held constantly in view. The elements of 
aesthetic interest, however, since they are so much more enjoy- 
able for teacher and student, tend to obscure the necessity of 
developing a mechanical (yes, mechanical—let’s say it frankly) 
correctness which not merely serves a useful purpose, but which is 
the basis of the technique of the art. It is not necessary to go at 
this development as if it could be finished up completely at the 
very outset: we no longer embark upon the study of Latin with 
only a grammar and a dictionary. But it is necessary to accept 
the obligation constantly as a matter of conscience, and to work 
consistently and untiringly upon the desideratum of good, honest 
workmanship. To take a comparison from the teaching of the 
mechanical arts, we may encourage a boy’s invention by letting 
him make bungled furniture rather than boxes, at the initial stage 
of his work in carpentry; but we can’t afford to let him continue 
to bungle if we expect to see him reach actual accomplishment. 
We let his science and his art grow up together; we do not let his 
art outgrow his science, for the cabinet-maker must be first of all 
a carpenter. So in our teaching of composition, we cannot take 
it for granted at any point in a scholar’s career that he is free from 
the need of being called to account for his carelessness or bad 
workmanship. There are two aspects to the question, the disciplin- 
ary and the cultural, but either one is sufficient to indicate an 
ever-present need of correction in matters of mechanical detail. If 
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the high-school teacher finds that the elementary-school teacher has 
slighted his obligations upon this point, still less is he warranted in 
slighting his own. 

We all remember Gibbon’s observation that “style is the 
image of character.’’ It is true no less—perhaps still more—of 
the more elemental attainments in composition. The teaching 
of composition is simply assistance in the slow but progressive 
formation of habit. Whether that habit is careful or care- 
less, precise or slovenly, blind or perceptive, depends largely 
upon the pains which any and every teacher is willing to take with 
a student. Sins of omission are here not merely sins of omission; 
for a teacher who repudiates his part in the fostering of good habits 
in writing actually undoes the work of his predecessors. If a boy 
goes on to college after such careless training, the college instructor 
cannot mend his bad habits in a year, even though he has su- 
perior machinery and better opportunity for the accomplishment 
of this end. 

There is still another aspect of the matter, however, which has 
nothing to do with the question of the ‘‘division of labor” between 
high-school teacher and college teacher. If the boy in question 
does not go on to college, he is simply turned loose, as a high- 
school graduate, ‘with all his crimes broad blown.” In no other 
intellectually advanced country except America could the propo- 
sition that a man understands his language when he cannot write 
it with correctness find a moment’s acceptance. It is incon- 
ceivable that in France or in Germany fundamental defects in 
language should be slighted because they are defects of ‘‘merely 
mechanical detail.”’ 

“But,” it may be answered, ‘‘our problem in the high school is 
simply a part of the problem of assimilating a foreign population. 
You can’t make a silk purse—well, you know what I mean: it 
simply can’t be done.” 

Admitted! It can’t. But what connection has that with a 
teacher’s deciding whether or not a foreign student at a given 
point in his career can or cannot write English? A year or two 
ago I had occasion to protest against a passing-grade reported by 
the New York State Board of Regents for an Italian student who 
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was found after he entered college on his ‘‘ Regents’ Certificate’’ 
to be grossly illiterate. After re-examination of the student’s 
paper the representative of the Board owned the soft impeach- 
ment, but asked, ‘‘What can you expect of a man who is obviously 
a foreigner?’’ The question can be answered by asking another. 
What shall one think of a teacher or an examiner who assumes that 
the only way to deal with such a student is to tell him, and the 
entrance committee of the college he wishes to attend, that he can 
write English, when it is grossly and ridiculously untrue? The 
problem of dealing sympathetically with a foreigner who shows 
capacity to carry a college curriculum, even though his command 
of English is uncertain, is one that can be met intelligently by an 
admission committee; but it is preposterous that his command of 
English should be misrepresented simply because his earnestness 
deserves better than it has attained. 

As a matter of fact, however, foreigners do not furnish a dispro- 
portionate number of cases of illiteracy. And here we come back 
to our first question. Are we to teach a high-school boy to write 
his own language correctly? Is the demand which the college 
examiner imposes an arbitrary demand? Ithasbeensaidtobe. Is 
it unreasonable, though, to ask that a man in his seventeenth year, 
after ten or twelve years of schooling, shall be able to distinguish 
between a comma and a period, or to avoid spelling “believe” 
with an ¢, or “disappoint” with two s’s? And is this question 
one of anything but plain utility? Let the ‘‘ business man,” since 
we are going to let him decide for us what constitutes a “useful” 
education, answer the question for us. He laughs at his stenog- 
rapher and his clerk, who have been through high school, because 
they cannot spell better than he. 

The problem of congestion and the problem of the foreigner 
are both irrelevant to the basic question: What is good English ? 
Let us admit that the Hopkins report shows the extreme difficulty 
of teaching English as it might be taught in a New York high 
school. Does this affect the question whether or not an individual 
student has the capacity that should entitle him to promotion 
from one class into the next higher? The New York State Regents’ 
syllabus, for example, proposes that a pupil should not be advanced 
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to the second class if he still has the ‘‘comma fault,” and that a 
student should not be advanced into the third class if he is unable 
to construct fairly satisfactory paragraphs. Here, then, is a 
recommendation which not only permits, but urges, the teacher 
to hold back a student whose mechanical execution is bad; yet 
the College Entrance Board’s harvest of comma sentences goes 
on from year to year among the graduates—not the first-year 
students—of these schools. The situation is simple; the teacher 
is confronted with a definite standard which would indicate for the 
student something like his real competency; yet apparently 
the teacher prefers to give the student a totally false impression 
of his attainment rather than risk condemnation if he reacts 
honestly to the standard proposed. This is no “‘college-entrance”’ 
standard, either, but one which has in view the “public useful- 
ness” of the high school. 

My conclusion is this: that it is impossible to make a reason- 
able distinction between college-entrance requirements in compo- 
sition and the useful equipment of any fairly educated young man 
orwoman. All matters of “broader interest,” of school journalism, 
of short-story writing and the hundred-odd diversions of the 
teacher of composition, are important only as far as they develop 
the ability of the student to write his language respectably. 

Not many weeks ago I sat in an audience before which a young 
man stood holding aloft a pamphlet of which I had been the modest 
compiler. The pamphlet consisted of a series of “Dont’s.” Its 
aim was to reveal to students a large number of careless, unintelli- 
gent, and often inane errors which would never have confronted the 
sight of college examiners if these students had been properly 
brought to recognize elemental defects. ‘What educational idea,” 
he asked—‘“ what educational idea is there in this?” The “edu- 
cational idea” is a simple one. It is that it is not possible for a 
man to be educated—and, at the same time, illiterate. 











BY MEANS OF LETTERS 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Boston, MAss., June 17, 1916 
DEAR Mr. Hosic: 

Here is the record of an experiment in teaching English com- 
position which I think may interest the readers of the English 
Journal. It was conducted by Mr. Percy Marks, of our depart- 
ment, with a Freshman whose case called for heroic treatment. 
The difficulty was the not uncommon one of a man’s being so shy 
and constrained and self-conscious that he could neither write nor 
recite without becoming so confused that he lost all power of 
controlling his thoughts and words. Mr. Marks hit upon the 
clever expedient of exchanging daily personal letters with the 
student for a few weeks, and he carried this exercise through with 
such spirit and sincerity and with such complete absence of the 
pedagogical manner as to work a transformation in the student’s 
writing. The letters following, chosen from this correspondence, 
and the theme with which the student concluded the series, speak 
for themselves. I send them to you in hope that they may prove 
suggestive to other teachers. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK AYDELOTTE 


First Day 
DEAR Mr. MARKS: 

I am starting out by disobeying you and writing a letter on Sunday 
instead of Saturday. I was in town all Saturday afternoon and had to 
take my “kid” sister to a dramatic recital at the N. E. Conservatory 
of Music in the evening. As I did not get home until quite late I decided 
to write today. 

Now that I have explained my disobedience I will comment briefly 
on the recital. The participants were about ten girls and two fellows 
who were, I think, in the graduating class of the dramatic department. 
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As my knowledge of drama is very slight either from study or observa- 
tion I can hardly comment on the excellence of the parts acted by the 
different girls (the fellows only appeared in the last number, a scene from 
Act II of Martha.—I copied this off the program), but the singing 
sounded good to me and the girls and their costumes were not at all 
repulsive. Their songs were of all sorts from just plain American childish 
to Japanese, and back to American Indian. Those of childish nature 
were sung and acted by a cute little girl who made them very amusing. 

I have already run over the fifteen minutes in writing this enormous 
amount, so I will stop. 

Do you happen to know anything about vers libre? You are more 
likely to than anybody else that I know; so you can tell me about that 
if you aren’t too busy “balling me out,” if you happen to be wondering 
what to write the patient. I happened to pick up a book of the stuff by 
Amy Lowell and I wondered if there could possibly be any method in her 


madness. 
Yours sincerely, 





DEAR Mr. 


Your letter gave me a genuine surprise. I'll make a confession— 
I enjoyed that letter and I never expected to. I submitted my plan 
to you with no little trepidation, because—to speak frankly—I ex- 
pected to be bored. I wasn’t bored. I was interested and pleased. 
I apologize. 

You ask about vers libre and incidentally Amy Lowell. Well, Amy 
isn’t fair, but she is fat and forty! And her poetry? It doesn’t 
deserve the name. It isn’t poetry, nor is it even good prose. It’s too 
“hashed.” 

However, Amy is by no means the worst offender. One Julia Stein 
writes other similar diabolical verses, and, oh yes, there is Alfred Krey- 
borg. Here is one of Alfred’s: 


Little mouse 

are you 

some rat’s little child ? 

I want to love you if you are. 


Isn’t that lovely? Mr. William Eaton of the Chicago Scoop asks of 
this particular poem, “Is itnot pure? Isit not sweet? Is it not indeed 
a touch of the oversoul? May one not love a mouse ?—the little son-of- 
a-rat?”’ 
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Want another of Alfred’s gems? Yes—vwell, here it is: 


There were seven in all 
clothed in black, 

seven silent crows, 
standing 

not quite vertical 
around an ebony box, 
and in the box 

an eighth, 

lying quite horizontal. 


How do you like Alfred? My opinion of vers libre in general may be 
summed up in two words, ‘damned nonsense.” 

I seem to be running on and on like the little brook. However, 
time doesn’t permit more ravings. I promise not to write so much in 
the future, and under all circumstances, especially when you are reading 


my letters, I am 
Sympathetically yours, 
PERCY MARKS 


Second Day 
DEAR Mr. MarRKs: 

Spring seems to be making a pleasant little call at any rate, and I hope 
it can be persuaded to remain until the first of the summer. Another 
fellow and I were walking down Boylston St. and he happened to remark 
on what a great day it would be for tennis, just warm enough. It cer- 
tainly was, and it was a great deal better than some of the days when we 
played last November. I don’t suppose there will be much chance to 
play for quite a while yet, as the snow is hardly off the courts. I never 
played tennis until last summer but I am quite a tennis enthusiast in 
spite of the fact I have not yet stunned the mob with the brilliancy of 
my playing; quite the opposite in fact. 

Beginning Wednesday we are going to have drill two hours at a 
stretch. I have always managed to get quite enough drill for one day 
in an hour, so I am wondering how two hours’ grind will be. There is 
one compensation at least: I will only have to hook myself into that 
“bell-hop’s” uniform once a week. There is another that I just thought 
of: if for some reason I am unable to go on Wednesday, I miss two hours 
instead of one. It would almost make one want to be ill. 

I am wondering what you will write to me. It can’t help being 
infinitely more interesting than what I dig up to write about. I have 
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not started to rave about a girl yet, but perhaps I will. I am looking 
for one for that purpose. It will be an entirely new subject for me, I 


assure you. Yours truly, 


DEAR MR. 


Your epistolary panegyric on spring and tennis strikes a responding 
chord in me. I am more than an enthusiast about both. 

Spring has a peculiar way of affecting me. Somehow I never have 
any desire to pluck a daisy and write a lyric to it. I am quite satisfied 
with Burns’s and Wordsworth’s efforts in that direction. I don’t feel par- 
ticularly lazy, that is, not physically lazy; but how I do hate to give 
lectures and hold conferences at this time of the year. The honest 
truth is that I’d like to scrape an acquaintance with a trusty tomato can, 
and disappear for parts unknown. [I love all the world in spring-time, 
and I want to get out into the fields where I can see life as it really is. 
And that reminds me of a selection from George Borrow’s Lavengro, 
which I have just finished reading: ‘“‘There’s night and day, brother, 
both sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; 
there’s likewise a wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother; 
who would wish to die?” 

I think that is the prettiest bit of prose that I have ever read. 

And tennis! Well, I have been thinking about that, too. Id rather 
play tennis than eat, and I dearly love to eat. You know, I come from 
California, and we are almost as accustomed to a racquet as you New 
Englanders are to a pedigree. 

I didn’t play very much last summer, as I was traveling in the West; 
but I am determined to develop a game this summer that will make my 
brother Native Sons look as if they were standing still. Oh yes, I 
intend to continue teaching—occasionally. 

The suggestion that you might rave about a girl likewise strikes, or 
rather—sounds pleasant to mine ear. Advice on love, courtship, and 
marriage given free-gratis-for-nothing. 





Sincerely, 
Percy MARKS 


DEAR Mr. MarKs: Third Day 


I found both your letters (I won’t attempt verbal pyrotechnics at 
this point) waiting for me when I got home this afternoon, and I wish 
to say emphatically that you needn’t be a bit sympathetic, for I enjoyed 
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both. Your dissertation on vers libre was good. I showed it to my 
chum and his two sisters and they all had a good laugh over it. His 
“big” sister, who is a senior at Radcliffe, said she might ask me for the 
letter for reference in writing a thesis on “The Tendencies of Modern 
Literature.’”’ Then she changed her mind and decided that she would 
think up some herself. I hope you won’t feel hurt about it. It was 
she who had the Amy Lowell book I referred to. 

I never heard of Borrow until today when I saw it in a story I was 
glancing over in Collier’s. Then just a little while after I read your 
letter mentioning him. It is peculiar how such things come up. You 
hear of something through one source, and immediately after through 
some other source. I suppose there is some psychological (I think I’ve 
got most of the letters) reason for such occurrences, but I never sat up till 
three o’clock every night reading it up, as a fellow at one of the “frats”’ is 
said to do. 

You wrote of making the acquaintance of a trusty tomato can and 
getting near to nature’s heart. I like the idea but I would rather 
become acquainted with a trusty Ford minus most of its magnificent 
stream line body, and get where it is possible to commune with nature 
that way. Am I too matter of fact and lazy? If so, it is not a char- 
acteristic acquired just since I came to Tech. 

Thanks for the offer 4 la Beatrice Fairfax. Seeing spring has come I 
may need it, but I have my doubts; I was never that kind of a boy. 


Thus endeth the third spasm. 
Sincerely, 


Sixth Day 





DEAR MR. 

There is a sad plaintive note in your last letter, that makes me feel 
like a green-eyed monster. You seemed to be thinking while you wrote, 
*Ain’t it hell? But I gotta do it. O damn!”—and so forth; but the 
purity of my mind doesn’t permit me to conceive of what might have 
gone on in yours. But, seriously, do you hate this letter-writing so 
very much? 

What I wanted to say to you this morning was this: I am more than 
pleased with the result of our experiment so far. In the first place, I 
am enjoying your letters thoroughly. That is an angle to the proposition 
that I never expected, and which certainly has given me a delightful 
surprise. In the second place, each letter that you write is easier and 
more natural than its predecessor. And last, but not least by any 
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means, you are doing something which I don’t believe you thought you 
could do, and that is worth more than almost anything else. 

My sleuthing? Well, maybe I shall tell you about that some time; 
but frankly, I am too blamed tired this morning. Night before last I 
was caught in another bridge game, and last night in another. However, 
I broke away before ten last night and read until after midnight. It 
was about two this morning that Morpheus came to my call. Please 
pardon that; but remember that I have just been reading Sydney’s 
invocation to sleep. 

So you think that cigarettes will stunt my growth mentally, physi- 
cally, and morally. I'll think that triology over, especially the last one. 

I am insulted! I almost forgot to tell you that. You ask if I 
am always so brilliant. And you have been in my class for two months, 
and have been corresponding with me for a week!!! Sacré bleu! It ees 
an insult. G-r-r-r-r-r! 

Yours in a dumb rage, 
PERCY MARKS 


DEAR Mr. MARKS: 


I am glad that you told me what you wanted to see me for, because 
after that last letter I didn’t know whether you would scalp me or not. 
I am afraid that that letter was rude in spots and I want to beg your 
pardon. 

That trip was made, and it was some ride. The last time the car was 
taken out the metal strap that holds up the muffler was broken. This 
allowed the muffler to vibrate and made it tend tocome apart. It is made 
up like a stack of tumblers with perforated bottoms, held together with 
two rods with nuts at both ends. These were not very tight even after 
I had tried to turn them up. We decided to start anyway, and let the 
thing rattle, which it did vigorously. After we got about six miles out I 
thought that I would take a look at it, and found that one of the nuts 
had gone, and another one was on the way, so that the sections were liable 
to come apart at any time. I thereupon took off the muffler, not without 
some difficulty and more dirt. When we started again the noise was not 
a rattle but a much more noticeable one—that of the unmuffled exhaust. 
I didn’t mind that—it gave a sensation of speed—until I noticed in the 
distance the strong arm of the law in the shape of a traffic cop. I 
immediately got cold feet and slowed down, but the thing only made more 
noise, so finally in desperation I put in first speed and limped by the 
officer at about three miles an hour, giving an imitation of a car going 
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on two cylinders. All the way down to Allerton I attracted more atten- 
tion than I ever did before. I suppose people thought I was some 
young daredevil giving an imitation of a speed fiend. However, I 
managed to make the trip home also, without getting pinched. 
Hoping you may do the same, I am 
Yours sincerely, 


DeaR Mr. Marks: Twelfth Day 


I am writing this letter tonight before I start my nocturnal jaunt 
through the realms of study, so that I may be sure to have it done. -I 
am fairly sure that I won’t have to count sheep in order to get to sleep, 
once I close my eyes, and therefore sure this letter won’t be written unless 
itis done now. I seem to be quite sure, do I not ? 

My chum has been spending the last few days in Scituate where he 
goes summers, but this not being summer he met quite a few of the 
town’s celebrities (?) and is now solid full of town scandal, which he 
started to relate to me. Much as I wanted to hear it, I had to chase 
him home, thus putting off hearing it until tomorrow noon. Perhaps if 
I can’t find anything else to talk about next time I will give you an 
expurgated account. 

You have repeatedly assured me that you never, never, “ blarneyed.”’ 
But hadn’t you better say, “Well, hardly ever’? If you don’t, how 
am I going to reconcile what you said in your first letter about expecting 
to be bored but being really interested—and—what you said Saturday* 
about the first couple of letters not doing much to relieve you of your fear 
of the contract you had taken on. Oh, maybe I can explain it. The 
first was professional interest; the latter was human interest. Is it not 
so? Does that not explain the apparent discrepancy beautifully ? 
Why of course! No, I am not sarcastic, merely gently ironical. 

But I must get to work or my knowledge of “descript”’ will be too 


superficial for tomorrow’s exam. 
Sincerely, 


DEAR Mr. ———: Fourteenth Day 


I have just come from reading Hamlet to a class, and naturally I am 
“melancholy.” But, honestly, I can’t tell you how exhausting it is to 
try to reduce a three-hour play to a fifty-minute tabloid version. It 


t Referring to a conversation. 
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demands an amount of concentration that leaves one like a very well- 
boiled mass of spaghetti. 

I did something very unusual last night: Istayed home. And I want 
to tell you that I found the experience mighty pleasant. Perhaps I 
enjoyed it so much because it was so novel. 

I want to ask you something so personal that it is well-nigh imperti- 
nent, and that is about your bashfulness. Bashfulness is something that 
I have never really understood, and I have always been curious to know 
how a person felt when in that uncomfortable condition. You say 
that you are often a prey to that malady, and I shall be very grateful if 
you will diagnose the disease for me. 

Oh, before I forget it, I wish you would write a theme for me and 
get it in just as soon as possible. Suppose you write five hundred words 
on “The Benefits of Letter-Writing.” What do you think of that? 
I really mean that you should discourse on our experiment. What does 
your family think of it ? 

Sincerely, 
Percy MARKS 


DEAR Mr. MARKS: 


Your letter could hardly be called a letter full of nothing this time. 
About that theme: I do not think I can get it in before Saturday as I 
cannot, I fear, write it all Wednesday night, and Thursday evening is 
pretty full, so that it will have to be finished Friday. I have mighty 
vague ideas on how I will take up the subject but I will try to get some- 
thing out of it. 

You are giving me quite a little task when you ask me to elucidate 
bashfulness. As you know, it is acute self-consciousness which attacks 
me in the presence of certain people. In my case it is usually in the 
presence of girls with whom I am not well acquainted, but I think it 
might be called bashfulness when you feel nervous during an interview 
with some “high-and-mighty,” for instance your English instructor or 
the Dean. But that is not so bad because you don’t have to start any 
conversation. There are, however, some members of the “ weaker sex”’ 
who do not talk all the time; in that case you feel as if you had to say 
something—but what? Probably all you can think of is some sarcastic 
remark that you are pretty sure wouldn’t “get over” if you ejected it. 
So you remark on the weather and gaze on your finger-nails, find you’re 
in mourning, and seek to hold your paws so they won’t be noticed, which 
action calls attention immediately to them, and you blush and feel worse 
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than ever. So you sit or stand or walk and wonder why in the dickens 
something doesn’t happen to relieve the monotony. 
My family hopes that the next time I go away, as I did last summer, 
I will be able to commune with them oftener than twice in seven 
weeks. 
Sincerely, 


Fifteenth Day 
DEAR Mr. ———: 

That’s the best yet. Your description of self-consciousness is better 
than good. I fairly roared over it. 

But, before I forget it—about that theme. Don’t hurry about it. 
Any time within the next week will do. I want you to do a first-class 
job on it, and I’d rather have you take all the time necessary than sub- 
mit a half-baked discussion. 

I confess that I don’t quite understand bashfulness yet; but as 
near as I can see, it is all due to lack of perspective. You don’t take a 
good look at things in general, and they assume alarming and unnatural 
proportions. Take a girl, for instance. You realize your difference 
in sex, maybe consciously, maybe unconsciously. At any rate, it makes 
you a little diffident. You know that you must not swear, and that you 
must be careful of your choice of conversational topics; but that is 
really as far as the difference goes. Otherwise, she is largely interested 
in things that you are, and she certainly doesn’t care whether you have 
had a fifty-cent manicure that week or not. Those ideas are “mere 
figments”’ of your imagination. 

Your embarrassment with me is utterly absurd. Why does it dis- 
turb you to talk with me? I am nota girl, and I am not “high-and- 
mighty.” If you will only get yourself off in a corner and inform 
yourself that your attitude is pure damn nonsense, it will evaporate 
before you know it. 

Sincerely, 
Percy MARKS 


Eighteenth Day 

DEAR Mr. Marks: 
I did not put my letter into the box today until almost eleven, so I 
suppose that is why I did not get any letter from you. I hope there is no 
other more serious reason—such as “dumb rage.” 
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I hope to get my first game of tennis tomorrow afternoon if two 
other fellows have a chance to roll the court down and line it out, and 
if it doesn’t rain, and if something else doesn’t turn up to prevent it. I 
think I shall have to practice considerable before there would be any 
interest in a set between you and me, and besides you might get sore at 
my mediocre playing and flunk me for the term and, goodness knows, 
I couldn’t stand that very well. 

When I think of myself wondering every day what I am going to 
write my letter about, I wonder some more at how these magazine writers 
grind out so much. For instance, one that I noticed this week is Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, who has something in the Saturday Evening Post every 
once in awhile and other magazines also. Irvin Cobb is in the Post 
pretty nearly all the time, either with an article or a Judge Priest story. 


How do they do it? 
Sincerely, 


Nineteenth Day 





DEAR Mr. 


It is a very dizzy young man who is trying to write this letter. My 
eyes are doing a foxtrot with unusual syncopation. I am unfortunate 
enough to have gas in my room, and as the cord to my desk-lamp 
snapped three days ago, and as it hasn’t been replaced as yet, my 
eyes have suffered. 

You ask how short-story writers ever do it. The whole sum and 
substance of it may be expressed in one word—work—spelled with a 
capital W and very much underlined. Getting plots is easy—there 
are stories all around us. We are living stories every day. I could 
write a 5,000-word yarn about you without the slightest difficulty. The 
mere telling of the story is likewise simple enough, but the rewriting is 
the worst. 

The reason you don’t see stories isn’t because you lack imagination 
particularly, but because you don’t think about the things you see and 
the people you meet. Every person has possibilities as a hero or for a 
character study; every incident has potential qualities for a plot. Just 
as a great poet transforms a simple happening into the universal expres- 
sion of a great truth, just so a story-writer must seize the commonplace 
and add the high lights through his skill in expression and the power of 
his imagination. 

Sincerely, 
Percy MARKS 
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Twentieth Day 
DEAR MR. 

Just at present I am in no mood to write a nice, pleasant, friendly 
letter to you. I had much rather get you by your young neck—and 
—squeeze hard! In other words, I would like to choke you! 

Now listen here, young man, the next time I call on you in class I 
expect you to respond. Don’t sit there and shake your head stupidly 
and act as if you didn’t know the answer to my question. You are not 
stupid, and there is no reason in the world why you should not speak up 
and express your opinion. (I hope you took those Shakespeare sonnets 
to heart.) I really am exasperated. There is no reason why you should 
indulge in an ecstasy of stage fright. You are just as bright as any 
member of that class, and a good bit cleverer than the majority of 
them. Likewise, you have a good strong voice, and you might as 
well use it. 

For heaven’s sake, what was my last sentence in that letter? I 
didn’t know what I was writing yesterday morning, and I certainly 
don’t remember it now. 

Please take the first part of this letter in the friendly spirit in which 
it is intended, and believe me to be 





Sincerely yours, 
Percy MARKS 


Twenty-first Day 
DEAR Mr. MARKS: 

I have dated this letter the sixteenth, but it will be the seventeenth 
before I finish writing; and at that I ought to sit up longer. 

I don’t blame you for being exasperated at me, and I didn’t feel 
any more hurt upon reading your letter than I did when I sat shaking 
my head stupidly in reply to your question. But honestly, I have never 
been so conscious of being stupid as I have been lately, especially when 
anybody asks me a question. Immediately, as if it were a signal, my 
brain seems to pull down the shades, turn out the lights, and sink into 
soundest slumber. Do you really think there is any ecstasy in feeling 
like a blamed fool, and do you think I revel in the thought that I haven’t 
the nerve to attempt a recitation when I don’t know what to say? 
Pardon me—but have another think. 

Don’t worry about my feeling “‘cut up” too much over your letter. 
I only wish your estimate of me were as true as the positiveness of your 
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assertion of it would seem to declare. This last sentence isn’t English, 
and doesn’t deserve to be because you will brand it as an admission of 


lack of self-confidence. 
Yours sincerely, 


Twenty-second Day 
DEAR MR. 


I hardly know what to write you. I don’t know whether I want 
to apologize or add to what I said before. I will say this much: I do 
feel genuinely sorry for you in your lack of self-confidence, and I am 
willing to do anything in my power to help you overcome it. 

You are bright. I don’t say that as a matter of flattery. You are 
liberally endowed with brains; but one has to dig pretty deep into you 
before you will permit him to find them. Your letters continue to 
improve, and in many ways I am proud of them. Iam looking forward 
very expectantly to your theme. 

Now, here’s my plan. Our English class is composed of mighty 
pleasant jolly lads, among whom you can’t very well be bashful. Like- 
wise, there is no formality in the room. Don’t you think that a good 
place to force yourself into talking? I’d like to call on you regularly 
and I believe that you will soon overcome your reticence. However, 
I hesitate about insisting if it is going to make you miserable; but I do 
think it would be good for you. 

Please forgive me if I hurt you. Believe me when I say I mean it 
kindly. 





Sincerely, 
Percy MARKS 


Twenty-third Day 
DEAR MR. MARKS: 

Your fear of hurting me is quite unfounded. I am willing to admit 
that I have brains, or at least instinct enough to realize that I deserve 
all I get of that sort of reproof, and besides, your method of adminis- 
tering the medicine is infinitely more pleasant than the method used by 
some people; so I hope you will not feel afraid to “lay it on to me” 
whenever you feel it is necessary. That will be about all the time, I 
fear. 

I played tennis Saturday afternoon (before I got your letter) and 
have been going around like a wooden man ever since. My chum set up 
a record that will be hard to beat among equally matched players: he 
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lost three successive love games and lost the first point in the next game, 
making thirteen consecutive love points. He didn’t keep it up, for 
later in the afternoon he got a serve working that was better than any- 
thing he had ever done in his life, and beat another fellow and me easily, 
about 6-1. But, about three-quarters were deuce games, which is 
some consolation. 


Yes, call on me even though I tremble already. 
Sincerely yours, 


THE BENEFITS OF LETTER-WRITING 


DEAR Mr. MARKs: 


In the regular course of events it becomes necessary to write to you 
in a more formal manner; that is, to you asa teacher. In the last three 
or four weeks we have exchanged about seventeen letters of a most 
friendly nature, principally on rather light subjects, although your last 
few have dealt with a somewhat heavy subject—class standing. It would 
now seem advisable to consider the value of this experiment as a cure for 
lack of fluency in theme-writing, and as to its value in other directions. 
This latter is perhaps almost as important as an increased ability to 
write themes, and besides, the theme-writing part has not been con- 
clusively proved. In my brief discussion I shall quote you where my 
judgment would not be conclusive. 

As regards theme-writing, or in general any writing: Up to the time 
I started to write letters to you—nearly every day—lI had never volun- 
tarily written a letter to anybody. My letters were those that English 
teachers exact at divers times and those that I had to write to let adoring 
relatives know that I still lived long after they had decided that I had 
gone on a long voyage to a far country which had no postal connection 
with the rest of the world. Therefore a daily letter was a decided 
innovation, to be regarded with awe and no little doubt. However, I 
managed to grind out an epistle, and yet another, and then I got my 
first reply, and found it amusing. After that, I did not rue the bargain 
so much, neither did I have quite so much difficulty in writing, although 
at times I was somewhat at loss to find something to write about; 
nevertheless, I can say that the last letter was written in a shorter 
time in comparison to its length (two hundred and fifty words) than 
any other. As I gained speed in writing it became more natural in tone, 
and strange to say, to quote you, became better—more mature and more 
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skilful. Provided this speed, maturity, and skill can be utilized in 
theme-writing and in personal communications, there certainly will 
have been a real and direct benefit. That this benefit is real is easily 
seen when you think that it may now be possible to write a more coherent 
and “‘easier”’ theme or letter in half the time formerly taken. 

There is another benefit from letter-writing aside from the gain 
in ability to write. That is the acquisition of personal interest. In 
this particular instance, although the personal interest was mutual, its 
benefits practically all fell to me. I, being burdened with a full supply 
of bashfulness, boneheadedness, and laziness, was the recipient of your 
earnest endeavors to draw me out; to show me the foolishness of self- 
consciousness, the non-existence of boneheadedness, and the advisability 
of the non-existence of laziness. Altogether I felt that you were gen- 
uinely interested in me, and were seeking to help me. If letter-writing 
were to do nothing else but increase people’s interest in one another, 
it would be wholly worth while, and of course it is doubly so because 
of its twofold benefit. 

















































NEWSPAPER WEEK 


W. E. DIMORIER 
High School, Erie, Pennsylvania 





Planning Newspaper Week without a precedent was like giving 


to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


I had no “poet’s eye,” neither the versatile imagination of 
Professor Fred N. Scott, who suggested the idea—nothing but a 
determined “frenzy rolling.” IfI had been a poet, I could not have 
cast my eyes “from earth to heaven,” for heaven has no accidents, 
wars, or slanders, and therefore no use for the average newspaper. 
Earth seems to be the only place in all the universe where the 
newspaper can thrive. There is another locality, I am told, 
where there is plenty of news such as the “yellow sheets” would 
be willing to print, but the climatic conditions make the use of 
paper impossible. As a last resort I began to “cudgel my brains” 
and those of my friends. The local newspaper men were also 
“forward to be sounded” and gave most excellent help and gener- 
ous publicity. 

It occurred to us that, inasmuch as we were to study the news- 
paper, it would be an excellent idea to have some good newspapers 
to study. Every student in the class was asked to write a letter 
to the publishers of some good paper and to arrange with them to 
have five copies sent daily for the entire week. Among the papers 
for which we subscribed were the following: Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston Transcript, Springfield Republican, New York 
Times. Of course, we had several other kinds of papers—papers 
printed in different languages, old papers, strange papers; in fact, 
the whole “fifty-seven varieties.’”’ Before the week was over there 
were about as many varieties of papers as there were kinds of 
rodents in Browning’s famous poem. 
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A room was fitted up as a laboratory, and each pupil was “sup- 
posed” to spend at least an hour a day in looking over the different 
papers. Each student wrote a news article and a so-called “edi- 
torial,’ and reviewed a lengthy news article and a newspaper. I 
might add that I have never had more satisfactory work in composi- 
tion. It indeed “sat smiling to my heart.” 

About three weeks before our study began, I gave out a list of 
about forty topics. As far as possible, each student made his own 
selection from this list and prepared a paper or speech very care- 
fully. The list of topics included the following: ““The History of 
Printing,” ‘““The History of the Newspaper,” “What Is News,” 
“The Influence of the Newspaper,” ““The Newspaper as an Educa- 
tional Factor,” “How News Is Gathered,’ “‘The Associated 
Press,”’ ‘“Newspaper-Making,”’ “Municipal Papers,” ‘How to 
Read a Newspaper,” “Cartoons and Cartoonists.’”’ The list also 
included the names of Greeley, Bennett, Grady, Reed, Watterson, 
and Pulitzer. 

The fact that Horace Greeley began his career as a newspaper 
man in our city added not a little interest. It also happened that 
Dr. Ng Poon Chew, of San Francisco, a graduate of Princeton and 
the editor of one of the largest Chinese newspapers in America, 
visited our city on the Sunday preceding Newspaper Week. I 
invited him to speak before the entire school, and a part of his 
address related to the value of the newspaper. He was instru- 
mental in arousing some interest and in giving the project con- 
siderable dignity and a splendid start. 

About four or five topics were presented in class each day. The 
speaker stood before the class and in most cases presented his topic 
without the use of manuscript, although, as I have already sug- 
gested, the paper was in nearly every case prepared with great 
care. I can truthfully say that I have never attempted anything 
more successfully. The students did very well indeed. 

I arranged to have as the first speaker in each case a 
student upon whom I could rely for thorough and successful 
work. I do not believe that I violated any of the rules of 
the union, although I used these people as a justifiable kind of 
pace-setters. 
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“The History of the Newspaper” was presented by a young lady 
who is now at the head of her class in Oberlin. A local newspaper 
man, himself a graduate of Harvard, after hearing her present her 
topic said that he considered her speech little less than marvelous. 
A boy who is now in Yale took for his topic “Henry Watterson.”’ 
I have never heard a saner or more thorough delineation of the 
work and character of a man. One must admit, too, that Mr. 
Watterson is not an easy man to delineate. The pupil who pre- 
sented “Henry W. Grady” made a strong appeal to his hearers, if one 
may judge from the fact that his auditors appeared like the player 
of whom Hamlet on one occasion said, ‘““‘Look whether he has tears 
in’s eyes.”’ It is needless to say that there was some mediocre work. 

The students were invited to a modern pressroom and saw how a 
newspaper is actually made. The almost human machines which 
worked with such lightning-like speed and with such accuracy were 
a revelation to some, who no doubt thought, if they ever thought, 
that papers just appeared on the front porches of their homes. 

As to the value of the study, I shall first let some of my students 
speak. 

A voice from Yale: 


To my mind it was completely successful, and that is especially remark- 
able in view of the fact that it was the first time anything of its kind had ever 
been tried. 

The secret of its success was in its appeal to the student, and for that same 
reason it was of very great value. There is an unfortunate tendency of the 
student in the secondary schools utterly to neglect current events. News- 
paper Week remedies this condition as nothing else would. It introduces the 
average student to the newspaper and the news of the world, which is truly a 
fascinating, valuable, and highly beneficial study. It is, in addition, a duty 
of every future citizen to keep in touch with the movements of the world, and 
it is the duty of the public school to teach this coming generation how to keep 
in touch with these movements. 

Lastly, Newspaper Week, further than merely showing the student the 
value and necessity of making use of the newspaper, shows him what is most 
important of all—how to discriminate between the good and the bad papers, 
between the true and the false, between the constructive and the destructive. 

I could go on endlessly in praise of Newspaper Week, for I believe it has 
unlimited possibilities and can and will, under competent instructors, fill a 
deficiency which is only too evident among our coming citizens and leaders. 
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The two letters that follow are from students who are now 
doing high honor work in English in the University of Pennsylvania. 


I remember that five-day period of study, investigation, and observation 
which was conducted in our Senior English course under the title of Newspaper 
Week as one of the most pleasant and profitable weeks my high-school years 
afforded. 

1. It was certainly a success; and inasmuch as it was an innovation, it 
prompted me to think along a line which I had taken but little cognizance of 
before. 

2. Newspaper Week pointed out the qualities that a paper must have to be 
called good, listed the functions of a newspaper, and showed us how to dis- 
criminate against “yellow sheets.” 

3. It made us acquainted with the brightest stars in the American journal- 
istic constellation. 

4. The pioneers of the newspaper industry were presented to us in the vivid 
way which makes for remembrance. 

5. The country’s best newspapers were brought before us. 

6. Coming when it did in the midst of a year’s work in English literature, 
Newspaper Week gave an opportunity for intelligently comparing the terse 
and “meaty” style of the modern writer with the more polished work of 
England’s men of letters. 

7. It gave each individual a chance to indulge in a bit of literary research 
work. 

8. In jotting down an encomium of Newspaper Week one must not dis- 
regard a very practical side of it. In the creation of those miniature speeches 
which the individuals of our class delivered, some opportunity was offered 
for practice in actual writing. 

9. The presentation of those newspaper speeches gave us a measure of 
self-confidence. 


The second letter reads as follows: 


Newspaper Week was by all means a success. The following are the 
benefits derived from it as I see them now. The fact that these thoughts have 
clung to my memory during two years is in itself evidence that the work, to 
myself at least, was valuable. 

1. Through the work on newspapers I learned what makes a paper worth 
while—an honest statement of facts as distinguished from the yellow-sheet 
type of exaggeration and scandal. 

2. The work was broadening in that newspapers from widely separated 
parts of the Union were read and discussed. 

3. I was brought to see, for the first time, how the politics of a partisan 
paper are likely to distort its views. 
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4. L learned to appreciate the different kinds of papers—political, financial, 
cultural, or general. 

5. It opened my eyes to the great power of the press. 

6. I formed an opinion of what I consider to be a good paper. 

7. I formed the habit of reading valuable editorials. 

8. I came to understand how a newspaper in the hands of a particular 
power could influence many minds for good or evil. 

9. Perhaps, above all, I learned not to take the statements of any one 
newspaper too literally. 

10. I formed the habit of reading newspapers. An interest was created. 


My own impressions are: 

1. Some vital work in composition was done. 

2. At least some general idea of the history and the making 
of a newspaper was established. 

3. I believe that many students were better able to discern 
good news from bad, and that they more than ever before realized 
the value of good newspapers. 

4. It enlarged the number of their concepts, made their world 
larger, and tended to extend their interest and sympathy over a 
much wider range of human activities, 

Newspaper Week was a success. It is good as far as it goes; 
however, it is a kind of intellectual spasm. 

I believe that students should be given, during the entire high- 
school course, systematic training in the reading of good news- 
papers and in the writing of news articles. Probably two or three 
lessons a month would be sufficient. In my judgment the main 
results to be sought are the ability to discern good news from bad 
news, and the habit of reading regularly one or more of the best 
newspapers. 
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THE STORY OF AN IVANHOE EXHIBIT 


HANNAH LOGASA 
Librarian, University of Chicago High School 





I am not entering the lists as a champion for the teaching of 
Ivanhoe, but I wish to tell of the co-operation of the English depart- 
ment with the library in making an Ivanhoe exhibit for the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The plan of the exhibit was not 
only to list material, editions, and illustrations, but also to show 
the reaction of pupils toward the material. To show this reaction 
the papers of the pupils formed a part of the exhibit. 

The librarian prepared a list of topics with references which were 
given as a lesson assignment by the English teacher to her pupils. 


LrprArRY List—TOopPics WITH REFERENCES 
LIFE OF SCOTT 


Garnett, Richard, and Gosse, Edmund. IV, 69-74. 
George, A. J. From Chaucer to Arnold, pp. 406-17. 
Griswold, H. T. Home Life of Great Authors, pp. 64-74. 
Howells, W.D. My Literary Passions, pp. 33-35. 
Lockhart, J. G. Life of Sir Walter Scott. 


SOCIAL LIFE OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


Atkinson, A.M. An Introduction to American History—European Beginnings: 
“Country People in the Middle Ages,” pp. 160-76. 
Besant, London. Chaps. ii and iii. 
Calthrop, D. English Costume: 
“Richard the First,”’ pp. 55-66. 
Fairholt, F. W. Costume in England, I, 89-157. 
Gotch, J. A. Growth of the English House: 
“Norman Keep,” chap. i. 
Grierson, E. Children’s Book of English Ministers (York). 
Synge, M. B. Social Life in England, pp. 61-08. 
Tappan, E.M. When Knights Were Bold: 
“Daily Life in a Castle,” chap. v. 
“How Goods Were Sold,” chap. xii. 
“Life in a Town,” chap. x. 
“Schools and Literature,” chap. xiii. 
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CHIVALRY 

Bulfinch, T. Age of Chivalry. 

Gautier, L. Chivalry. 

Tappan, E.M. When Knights Were Bold: 
“‘Jousts and Tournaments,” chap. iii. 
“Knight’s Arms and Armor,” chap. ii. 
“Page, Squire, and Knight,” chap. i. 


THE CRUSADES 


Atkinson, A. M. An Introduction to American History—European Beginnings: 
“Crusades,” pp. 138-48. 

Church, A. J. Crusades. 

Stories from English History: 
“Crusades,” pp. 165-86. 

Joinville, J. de. Chronicles of the Crusades, pp. 69-3309. 

Tappan, E.M. When Knights Were Bold: 
‘Pilgrimages and Crusades,” chap. vii. 





KING RICHARD I 


Blaisdell, A. F., and Ball, F. K. English History Story-Book: 
“King Richard,”’ pp. 60-75. 

Church, A. J. Stories from English History: 
“King Richard’s Crusade,” pp. 165-87. 

Colby, C. W. Selections from Sources of English History (1192): 
“‘Prowess of Coeur de Lion,” pp. 68-69. 

Guerber, H. A. Story of the English: 
“King Richard,” pp. 105-17. 


ROBIN HOOD 


Blaisdell, A. F., and Ball, F. K. English History Story-Book: 
“Robin Hood,” pp. 76-81. 
Gilbert, H. Robin Hood, illustrated in color by Walter Crane. 
Pyle, H. Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 
Stories of Legendary Heroes: 
“Robin Hood,” pp. 162-80. 
Tappan, E. M. Robin Hood—His Book. 


TREATMENT OF THE JEWS 


Colby, C. W. Selections from Sources of English History: 
“‘Sufferings of the Mediaeval Jew,” pp. 66-67. 

Green, History of the English People: 

“The Crown and the Jews,” I, 336-41. 
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The pupils were eager to begin their work, and the teacher’s 
suggestion that pupils find material not on the library list found a 
ready response. The pupils brought books from their home 
libraries to school. One pupil brought a large china placque which 
depicted a scene from Jvanhoe in the center and was decorated with 
medallions of Richard the Lion-Hearted along the outside border. 

A partial list of the books consulted by the pupils from their 
home libraries is here given: Book of Knowledge; Britannica; 
England’s Kings in Norman Times; Guest, History of England; 
James, Richard Ceur de Lion; Perkins, Robin Hood; West, Modern 
History; Wilmot-Buxton, Story of the Crusades. 

The research spirit of pupils is strong. They looked upon the 
lesson as a sort of intellectual game and enjoyed it. Pupils were in 
no case content with consulting but one reference, and many read 
more than the references to their topic. Pupils made an attempt 
to evaluate the references read. In a great many cases they dis- 
cussed with the librarian the point of view and treatment, and 
questioned whether the accounts were true. Pupils were greatly 
puzzled by the many different treatments of the character of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted—the model of knighthood in some 
accounts; the ungrateful son, the king unmindful of the needs of 
his people, in others. The pupils preferred to think of King 
Richard as the flower of chivalry. 

One pupil who had chosen the topic, ‘‘Social Life of the English 
People in the Twelfth Century,” came to me in great distress. 
After reading all the references, she had found no mention of dances 
and parties and therefore could not write on the social life. I 
explained that “‘social life” included many things that are not 
“society life,” and she finally compromised, as it were, by writing 
on ‘‘ Dress in the Twelfth Century.” 

The attitude of the pupils toward this lesson assignment and 
toward subsequent lessons brought out some interesting points. 

1. Pupils have an inherent interest in heroes, conflicts, pageants. 

When the lesson assignment was given out, there was a clamor 
on the part of the pupils to be allowed to write on “ Robin Hood”’; 
as a second choice they preferred to write on the “Tournament’’; 
their third choice was ‘‘ King Richard.” The pageantry of chivalry 
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and of the Crusades is an artistic pleasure which pupils share with 
their love of a circus parade. Tales of heroes, feats of strength, 
mighty deeds, make a powerful appeal to the imagination of adoles- 
cent youth. This hero interest subsequently broadens out to 
include all who fight for the right, who battle to save life. To 
young people there is something wonderful about a great man. Is 
it not that unnamable quality which their imagination has asso- 
ciated with the heroes of old ? 

2. Interest in mediaeval life leads to an interest in mediaeval 
history. 

The Saxons and the Normans differed greatly in their contribu- 
tion to the language, history, and customs of England. Their share 
in the civilization of England becomes apparent to the pupils in 
their study of the social life of early England. Pupils wanted to 
know what happened before the Anglo-Saxon period and whether 
the Normans were able to hold England. Their curiosity was 
aroused to read the history of England for the first time. 

3. Interest in the social life of the Saxons and the Normans 
creates an interest in Anglo-Saxon and Norman literature. 

To my mind the most important result of the lesson assignment 
was the greater interest in early English literature. Creating 
interest in the life of a people is creating interest in literature. 
Beowulf, Bede, Chaucer, the Arthurian legends, fit into the atmos- 
phere of mediaeval life. Teaching the early literature of a people 
without adequate preparation for it, is to make that literature 
obscure and ridiculous in the light of twentieth-century experience. 
When pupils have been taught to be in sympathy with the mediaeval 
spirit and traditions, they take a real joy in the literature. 




















































THE PROBLEM OF TECHNICAL COMPOSITION 


E. C. KNOWLTON 
College Campus, Easton, Pennsylvania 


The following extract from a recent letter to the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin’ deserves the attention of teachers of English composition: 


A recent article lamented the fact that too often the students regard the 
English instructor as “‘a narrow specialist like the dentist.” I have found that 
opinion among undergraduates in three universities where I have studied, and 
there seems to be justification for it. 

Too often the English instructor is a narrow specialist in literary criticism, 
and as ignorant of practical affairs as the student is of literature. The student 
assumes that the instructor knows his business if he uses common words in a 
strange sense. If the technical meaning is in present, national, and reputable 
use, it is all right when the student questions the instructor about it. On the 
contrary, if a student uses a word in a sense strange to the instructor, and that 
sense is not contained in the desk-size of Webster or the Standard, that sense is 
all wrong, although it may be in present, national, and reputable use in a 
certain line of business. 

A commerce student, who had worked a year in a bank, wrote a theme 
about the “Loaning of Money.” “Loaning” drew the blue pencil—the 
instructor was not acquainted with banking terms. A college graduate who had 
been principal of a high school twelve years, and is now studying agriculture, 
wrote a theme about consolidated rural schools. In this theme, he used 
““Teacherage”’ for the house where the teachers live when the school is not in 
a village. Although this term is in present, national, and reputable use among 
educators, it was too new to “get by.” Another “Ag” wrote about tilling the 
soil, and said, “‘the chief operations of preparing a seed-bed are plowing, 
harrowing, and disking.’”’ Seed-bed and disking drew the blue pencil—the 
instructor did not know a disc from a corrugated roller, but the best agricultural 
books use these terms and no synonyms are known. Another time an “Ag” 
student, writing on “‘ Feeding of Balanced Rations,” said that “bran, middlings, 
and tankage are needed to supplement corn for pigs.” ‘Balanced ration” 
drew a question mark, while “middlings” and “‘tankage” were “‘too vague.” 
It happens that middlings is a trade name for a flour by-product, just as definite 
as bran, while tankage for pigs is defined by law as to origin and composition. 
A student of ceramics engineering failed to “put over” the “ Winning of Clays,” 


* February 2, 1916. 
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yet three state universities give a course on the “Winning and Preparation of 
Clays.” 

I have seen enough awkward composition to keep the instructors busy 
instilling clearness, force, and ease without overruling meanings they know 
nothing about. One of them told me I had no right to put a certain meaning 
into a sentence, although he admitted it was clear as I had it. 

Foreign observers say that the American people are suffering from the 
tyranny of the courts, in that the courts declare that legislatures have no right 
to pass new kinds of laws. If that be true, then the students of American uni- 
versities are suffering from the tyranny of the English instructors.' 


This letter discusses a long-standing source of irritation to the 
student whose English undergoes the criticism of an instructor in 
English. We instructors must admit that the objection of the 
technical student is too often valid. At least those of us who 
while in college had a strong interest in technical subjects such as 
mechanics or agriculture, finance or medicine, lost much faith in 
our instructors when they proved by their very words that they 
did not know what they were talking about, rode roughshod over 
our knowledge, and apparently ignored our sincerity. 

In one instance among many the student was told to write an 
exposition. Since an explanation of a process is commonly taken 
to be exposition, the student showed how to make liquid soap 
according to the method of pharmacists. The word “‘tare,’”’ which 
was conveniently used, appeared objectionable because it might be 
denominated technical. Moreover, the total result was degraded 
because the instructor deemed the theme a scientific description. 
In other words, the instructor, without previous announcement 
to such effect, objected to a technical exposition, and, on the basis 
of the letter of the law in textbooks on rhetoric, rejected a techni- 
cal word. He applied his legal principles too extensively. The 
fact that in so doing he was not altogether to blame will appear 
upon consideration of many circumstances. Yet these two points 
of his criticism merit strict examination as to their reasoning. 

In regard to the use of technical words, the accepted practice 
is to use only such words as are known to the definite audience 
the student has in mind, with the instructor trying as far as 
as possible to represent that audience; or if the essay requires 

A brief reply, appearing in the Bulletin, February 23, states well the case of the 
instructor who represents the audience of the “general public.’ 
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scientific terms for the sake of brevity and of accuracy, to explain 
in the most fitting place the meaning of the expressions. Some- 
times these explanations are made merely by words, sometimes 
by diagrams or photographs in addition. Then the instructor 
must exercise judgment as to usage if he has had training in the field 
under discussion and if he can himself provide a better substitute. 
In such cases he agreeably convinces the student that the improve- 
ment is actual. On the other hand, if he is not versed in the 
general subject, he can occasionally refer to friends acquainted 
with the technical aspect of the exercise; or he can see whether 
the student is able to explain clearly the meaning of the term; 
or he may familiarize himself with the policy of magazines like 
the Engineering News or Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering. 
Otherwise this instructor had best pass by the matter of techni- 
cal words. 

A further solution, not to permit any technical words or tech- 
nical subjects, brings us to the second and more important point. 
The solution is not allowable in certain courses in general composi- 
tion or in a general oversight of English. The reasons are obvious: 
to train men how to write clearly and correctly, one must permit 
the subjects to interest the men; and to help specialists who want 
to write on subjects other than aesthetics or literature, and not 
to compose short stories—to write, for instance, on loans—one 
must let them write frequently about matters within their special 
field. 

This field presents its own problems of English when a writer 
or speaker has to address various audiences at some length. For 
the most part the instructor should here discuss and improve the 
larger aspects of the treatment, and be able to give convincing 
reasons for his suggestions. Thus one would consider the aim of 
the article, the adaptation to the audience, the proportion and 
position of parts, the character of introductions, transitions, 
summaries, diagrams, tables, and so on. Naturally he would 
devote attention to spelling, grammar, punctuation, sentence and 
paragraph structure, and general tone.’ In this work he will find 

* Textbooks that serve as guides for various branches of technical composition 
have been written by W. O. Sypherd, S. C. Earle, Rose Buhlig, I. E. Dwyer, Eleanora 
Banks, and others, 
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enough to do and he can be genuinely helpful to the student. So 
much the better if the instructor be acquainted with the special 
field. 

Such is the course for the instructor to pursue. Why he does 
not do so in some cases is evident from the fact that more is expected 
of him than he desires or feels able to give. 

Despite the high general average of generosity and sympathy 
on the part of English instructors, there are instructors in English 
composition who unfortunately see no reason why they should be 
interested in science, economics, politics, or history. Again, some 
hope eventually to be free of teaching English composition, and 
therefore spend their spare time in reading for the doctorate or for 
courses in literature. Furthermore, mistaken as they may be in 
this one-sided bias or absorption, they find that the monotonous 
work with composition draws in these days too small a salary for 
them to wish to continue in such ill-paying labor longer than 
necessary. Thus both natural inclination and financial necessity 
lead these instructors not to broaden their interests and not to 
be more directly helpful to all sorts of students of composition. 
From these men the technical student does not receive his due. 

Moreover, this difficulty cannot usually be remedied by a 
solution sometimes offered—to have technically trained men for 
such special aspects. The salary of the college instructor in 
English composition is usually as low as that of any teacher of the 
same general rank and function, and too low for many technically 
trained men, who otherwise might teach English, to choose to do so 
when practical positions in engineering or finance offer a different 
kind of freedom and larger pay. Accordingly, until the ubiquitous 
impoverished college can pay the instructor in English well enough 
to make the occupation satisfactory for an indefinitely long time, 
the technical student is liable to meet instructors to whom the writer 
of the letter would object. But meanwhile instructors should try 
to eliminate the difficulty as far as possible by a broad sympathy 
and a properly directed efficiency. 













































































WEIGHING THE SCALES 


ALLEN CROSS 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


Within five years some remarkable weighing-contrivances have 
been exhibited to the public. Twenty-five years ago all we heard 
about scales was contained in the printed advertisements of Jones 
of Binghamton—the man who paid the freight on five-ton wagon 
scales. Such weighing-machines are gross and common now that 
pedagogical scales have been invented. Place a child in contact 
with one of these new devices, and behold! you may know to a 
fraction of a decimal how much arithmetic and grammar he con- 
tains at the moment. You may learn what his capacity is for 
spelling, writing, reading, drawing, and a number of the high-school 
subjects. It is my intention to discuss the value of these scales 
as schoolroom apparatus and to make some comment upon their 
accuracy in doing the work for which they are designed. 

I do not expect to set forth anything new in this field. More 
than I can possibly include in this paper is at the disposal of those 
who will run a long way and read with considerable diligence the 
complete exposition of these matters in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Teachers College Record, Pedagogical Seminary, and 
such magazines. But only the specialist follows these investiga- 
tions in detail while they are in the process of being brought forth. 
The teacher of English or the classroom elementary teacher has 
neither the time nor, in most cases, the inclination to follow up 
these matters until they become fairly well reduced past the 
experimental and down to the working stage. 

Relying upon the supposition that many teachers are too busy 
to read all that is written about scales, but that they would be 
glad to have someone else read and summarize for them, I am 
undertaking to weigh the scales (may they not be found like the 
false balance of Proverbs—an abomination to the Lord). 
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The fundamental theory of educational scales is that a standard 
of expectancy may be determined by taking an average from a 
large number of responses made by pupils of a given age and grade. 
The simplest of them all and the earliest working scale is the Ayres 
scale for testing handwriting. An explanation of this may be used 
as an introduction to the others. 

Handwriting is good if it is rapid and legible. A scale of the 
various grades of handwriting could be made by having a large 
number of children of all ages write for a given number of seconds 
or minutes, producing as many readable words as they could in 
the given time. Now let these be tested by a group of readers for 
legibility by taking the average time for reading a given number of 
words. Then arrange the selected samples in the order of their 
legibility, and you will have a rough working scale. There are a 
number of refinements to be considered before you have a complete 
scientific scale based upon both speed and legibility, but what I 
have given is the working parts of the devices perfected by Ayres 
and Thorndike. The Thorndike scale is made up of samples of 
writing representing qualities from 4 to 18. The Ayres scale has 
similar samples corresponding to the qualities 7-14 of the other 
scale. But Ayres numbers his qualities 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 
and go. 

To test the quality of the writing of any child is a simple matter. 
Let him write a sentence over and over as many times as possible 
in two minutes. Then take the sample and move it up and down 
the chart that contains the scale types. You may find it better 
than the 10 quality of the Thorndike scale (or the 50 of the Ayres), 
but not so good as the 11 (or 60). Then calculate the speed, and 
compare it with the average for that quality and you will have the 
sample evaluated. Having done this for a pupil on September 1, 
you can repeat the test on October 1, November 1, and so on at 
some regular interval through the year. In this way the teacher 
is able to know accurately whether the pupil is making progress 
and how much. She may even set a standard for her grade—a 
standard toward which to strive, at least. Since writing is a purely 
mechanical process, the scales are satisfactory means of judging 
attainment and progress. What a joy for us who teach English, 
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or who teach general grade subjects, if we could apply similar 
tests to all pupils in all subjects. If we could do that, there would 
no longer be any doubt about measuring the progress of our pupils. 
Is Fred to be promoted to the seventh grade at Christmas? Let 
us see. Imagine that the standards to be reached by the sixth 
grade are: spelling, quality 13; writing, quality 12; language, 
quality 15; arithmetic, quality 14; geography, quality 15; history, 
quality 12; drawing; woodwork; etc. Put Fred on the scales 
one after another. He is slightly above in some of the subjects, 
but below in a few of the manual subjects. Let him pass into the 
seventh grade. 

Unfortunately the problem is not so simple as this. It is very 
difficult to devise scales for the less mechanical subjects. It may 
even be impossible for some subjects. Thus far, however, scales 
have been constructed to test pupils in reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar, composition, arithmetic, and drawing. Some scales have 
been made also for high-school Latin, German, French, and 
physics. 

The English teacher in the elementary school needs scales for 
reading, spelling, grammar, composition (oral and written), and 
literary appreciation. 

Thus far these have been provided for all except oral composition 
and literary appreciation. The scales for phases of English pub- 
lished to date are the following: 

1. Reading: 
(1) A system of tests devised by E. L. Thorndike. 
(2) A system of tests devised by D. Starch. 
(3) A system of tests devised by F. J. Kelly. 
(4) A system of tests devised by W. S. Gray. 
2. Spelling: 
(1) A system of tests devised by L. P. Ayres. 
(2) A system of tests devised by B. R. Buckingham. 
(3) A system of tests devised by D. Starch. 
3. Grammar: 
(1) A system of tests devised by D. Starch. 
4. Composition: 
(1) A system of tests devised by M. B. Hillegas. 
(2) A system of tests devised by F. W. Ballou. 
(3) A system of tests devised by S. A. Courtis. 
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The remainder of the paper will be an explanation of the way 
in which the scales are made and applied, with some comments in 
conclusion about their applicability and their value to teachers. 


THE READING SCALES 


We read mainly to comprehend meaning for ourselves. Accu- 
racy of comprehension and speed are the two important elements 
to be tested. Speed is tested in each step of the tests by deter- 
mining the number of words read in a given number of seconds. 
Comprehension is judged by having the pupil write after he has 
finished reading a sentence or a paragraph. 

The Starch reading scale is made up of nine paragraphs increas- 
ing in difficulty in a fairly uniform gradation. Large type is used for 
the lower steps. The child reads one of these paragraphs for exactly 
thirty seconds. The number of words he reads will determine his 
speed. He then turns the blank over and writes on the back 
of the sheet all he can remember of the substance (the meaning) 
of the paragraph, taking all the time he needs. This written 
account is then read and all words which fail to reproduce the 
thought and words which are repetitions in the pupil’s paragraph 
are cast out. For example, if he has written fifty words, six of 
which are cast out, his reproduction score is 44. The two scores 
are then averaged and the result set down as that pupil’s score in 
reading. 

Both Thorndike and Starch have supplementary vocabulary 
tests to accompany the tests for reading. The Thorndike reading 
scale uses sentences instead of paragraphs such as Starch uses. 
Instead of asking the pupil to reproduce the thought of the para- 
graph, a series of questions is put to test his comprehension. This 
scale does not test for speed. 

The third of the reading tests is that devised by F. J. Kelly and 
is called the Kansas silent-reading test. The scale consists of a 
series of short paragraphs of increasing difficulty, each one calling 
for some simple action as a test of comprehension. The pupil is 
given five minutes to read and respond to as many of these as he 
can. His standing is the sum of the credits allowed (the harder 
paragraphs are allowed more credits) for those paragraphs to 
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which he has responded correctly. There are sixteen paragraphs 
for Grades III, IV, and V; sixteen for grades VI, VII, and VIII; 
and another sixteen for Grades IX, X, XI, XII. The eighth grade 


may also be tested on the last group. 


THE SPELLING SCALES 


There are two short spelling tests—the Buckingham and the 
Ayres short list. The Buckingham is made of two lists of words, 
twenty-five common words of known difficulty in each. The 
Ayres short list has ten words per grade, suited to Grades II-VIII. 
While these are good for quick tests, the chance of individual pupils 
knowing the words would make the short lists undesirable for a 
final test. 

The longer Ayres scale contains a thousand words arranged in 
order of difficulty to suit the school grades from the second to the 
eighth. The grading is in percentages based on the number of 
misspelled words. 

The Starch scale consists of six lists of 100 each of representative, 
non-technical words chosen systematically from the whole English 
vocabulary. All the pupils in the eight grades are tested on one of 
the lists on a given day. The first grade is held for only the 40 
easy words at the head of the list, the second for the first 65 words, 
the third for the first 80, the fourth for 90, and the other grades for 
all the words. The following day another list of 100 is given to 
check the accuracy of the first day’s test. The six lists are given 
to provide variety in case the test should be repeated from time to 
time. 

THE GRAMMAR TEST 

The Starch test in grammar recognizes the fact that knowing 
grammatical nomenclature and the ability to analyze sentences 
are of very much less importance than the ability to use the English 
language correctly. The scale does, however, provide tests both 
for ability to use the language correctly and for a knowledge of 
formal grammar. The first part of the usage test has groups of 
sentences (usually four in a group) graded from a value of 5 to a 
value of 16. Two forms are given for each sentence, and the child 
is asked to choose the correct one. The second part of the usage 
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scale has six groups of four sentences each, graded from a quality 
marked 7 to one marked 12. A third group covers other points 
with five groups of qualities from 7 to 11. 

The punctuation test consists of ten groups of sentences graded 
in qualities from 6 to 16. Most of the sentences are taken from the 
punctuation exercises in Woolley’s Handbook of Composition. 

Following these tests of ability to speak and write the language 
correctly there are three grammar tests. The first is on the recog- 
nition of parts of speech, the second on recognizing and naming 
case forms, and the third on the recognition and naming of modes 
and tenses of verbs. Groups of sentences and paragraphs are given 
in each of these three grammar tests as the material from which 
the parts of speech, the case forms, and the verb forms are to be 
chosen. 

Upon the whole, the test seems a satisfactory one. If a teacher 
wished to test the relative knowledge of usage and grammatical 
terms of the pupils in a given grade, this test would furnish the 
necessary machinery. Or if a superintendent wished to compare 
the seventh grades of his system or his schools with those of other 
cities, this standard test would be found to be a very convenient 
tool to use. Dr. Starch recognizes that the scale is not complete 
for grammatical terms and that an added section for analyzing 
and diagramming is desirable; but this seems less important to me 
than he makes it. 


THE COMPOSITION TESTS 


The Hillegas-Thorndike scale is similar in construction to the 
penmanship scales of Ayres and Thorndike. Fifteen compositions 
ranging in quality from o to 95 have been chosen. The child who is 
being tested writes a short composition, using fifteen minutes to 
do it. Now, this composition is compared with one after another 
of the samples in the scale until one is found of approximately the 
same value. It would seem that there is too much room for indi- 
vidual opinion in judging here; but in the experiments I have made 
with the scale, having a number of persons read the same composi- 
tion and then grade it by the Hillegas scale, the results were much 
more nearly uniform than I expected. 
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The Harvard-Newton (Ballou) scale is applicable only to upper- 
grade and high-school compositions. Like the Hillegas scale, it 
compares the pupil’s compositions with a series of compositions 
arranged in a scale of values. But here there are four sets of com- 
positions used—one for each of the four commonly recognized types 
of writing. The descriptive group has six qualities ranging from 
95 per cent to 45 per cent. The expository has six ranging from 
91.8 per cent to 39.1 per cent. The narrative group has six 
ranging from 93.5 per cent to 46.9 per cent. The argumentative 
group has its six ranging from 93.2 per cent to 47 percent. These 
very accurate percentages were obtained by averaging the marks 
of the twenty-four readers who graded the original sets. In using 
the scale these minute distinctions are discarded, and “A,” “B,” 
“C,” “D,” “E,” and “‘F” are used instead. 


THE COURTIS TESTS 


The Courtis tests cover handwriting, English, composition, 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar, rates of reading and writing, 
and rates of reproduction. Dr. Courtis uses the Thorndike and 
Ayres scales in writing and the Rice scale for composition. Courtis 
gives a complete bibliography of the magazine articles upon the 
tests in his Manual of Instructions for giving and scoring the Courtis 
standard tests. 

I have not had an opportunity to examine Mr. M. A. Brown’s 
The Measurement of Ability to Read. 

It seems to me to be a desirable thing to have a working set 
of educational scales for use in the schools. As it is at present the 
accomplishment of the sixth grade in one part of a city may be 
very much below that generally expected in the city, or the require- 
ments of one town in a given grade may be decidedly different from 
those of other towns. The problems of promotion and of transfer 
from one school to another would be very simple if pupils were 
tested by a set of the standard scales. 

The most valuable feature, however, would be that a teacher 
would be equipped with a means of testing the progress of the 
individual pupils in her room from time to time during the school 
year, and of testing the progress of the whole grade as well. As it 
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is at present, with our imperfect methods of judging the progress 
of pupils, we are never quite sure that they are moving along. We 
have no means (outside of our impressions, our hopes, our enthusi- 
asms, our depressions, our likes or dislikes) of judging either the 
rate of progress or the total advancement made by any pupil. 
Scales, even though imperfect, are a great aid to accuracy in these 
matters. 

Improvement is no doubt possible in all the scales. The scales 
now in use will be made more nearly accurate from time to time, 
and scales will be devised for some other of the school subjects. 
The direction which the improvements need to take is toward 
greater accuracy and greater simplicity. These improvements 
will enable the mass of teachers the country over to use the scales 
for the practical purposes of the schoolroom. As the tests are at 
present in the experimental state, lacking uniformity, and fairly 
complex, their usefulness is limited to the few teachers who are 
willing to do the experimental and pioneering work of the school- 
room. But in time I confidently expect the tests to be perfected 
to such an extent that when the next inspector of weights and 
measures, say eight or ten years from now, attempts to weigh the 
scales, they will be found in no way wanting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


An exposition of each of these sets of tests with the exercises 
for the scales may be found in Dr. Daniel Starch’s Educational 
Measurements (Macmillan, 1916). This book does not contain 
the extension of Professor Thorndike’s reading scale, published in 
the Teachers College Record for November, 1915, and January, 
1916. Dr. Starch’s book contains also a detailed bibliography, 
fairly complete, of the monographs and articles dealing with each 
of these scales. In addition to his list I would mention Dr. Kayfetz’ 
reviews of the Hillegas-Thorndike and the Harvard-Newton 
(Ballou) scales for written composition, the first in Pedagogical 
Seminary for December, 1914, and the latter in the same journal 
for September, 1916. The Measurement of Ability to Read, by 
Mr. M. A. Brown, is Bulletin No. 1.of the Bureau of Research, 
New Hampshire Department of Education. 
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Blanks for making the tests and recording the results for all the 
Starch tests may be obtained at a small expense from Dr. Daniel 
Starch, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. The 
Ayres scales may be had from Leonard P. Ayres, director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, Division of Education, New York City. 
Blanks and forms for the Thorndike-Hillegas scales may be obtained 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. The Harvard- 
Newton Composition Scale is published by Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; The Courtis Tests, by S. A. Courtis, 82 
Elliot Street, Detroit; and The Kansas Silent-Reading Test, by 
Professor F. J. Kelly, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 
In most cases the authors have prepared all the printed sheets 
necessary for making the tests and have them for sale at about the 
cost of printing. 
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THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 


Pray: Green Stockings. Type: Theatriccomedy. AvutHor: A. E. W. Mason. 

PUBLISHER: Samuel French, 28 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York. 
Price: $0.50. Royatty: $35. 

CHARACTERS: 7 male, 5 female. 

SCENE: Written for two interiors, but can be played in one. 

Pertop: Modern. Time or Action: A full evening. 


PRODUCTIONS: 

Professional—Margaret Anglin, 1912. 

Amateur—(1) Teachers College, N.Y., Sophomore class of the School of 
Practical Arts; in Brinkerhoff Theater of Barnard College, March 19 
and 20, 1915 (committee has prompt-book of this production); 
(2) Chicago Normal College, Senior Dramatic Club. 


REQUIREMENTS: 

Stage.—As arranged for the Teachers College production, played without 
change of scene, on a stage 20 ft. wide (opening about 16 ft.) and 
12 ft. deep; too small, but possible. Furniture—one sofa, two tables, 
desk, four chairs—must be small. Lighting elaborate in printed 
copy, but can be reduced to foots, one set borders, red glow in fire- 
place, and electrolier on table. 

Costume.—Modern. Men must have evening clothes and semiformal 
afternoon clothes. Colonel Smith not in uniform. Three character 
make-ups—admiral, Faraday, and butler. Butler’s livery hired. 

Character—Grice: stout, firm, vigorous; testy voice. Faraday: tall, 
slim, with strong, aquiline features and hard, selfish voice. Smith: 
frank, manly bearing; must be a good fellow. Tarver: must make 
himself look empty-headed and vain. Celia (lead) requires a mature 
girl with self-possession, humor, and brains. Phyllis (ingénue): must 
be young, pretty, cunning. Aunt Ida: placid, comfortable, but 
capable of rising to good acting in her comedy scenes. 


Expense.—Total cost of production: Main items: Use of theater, 
Costumes, Make-up, Music, Printing, 
Incidentals, 


CoMMENT: Very good fun, and with an able girl for Celia well within the 
range of amateur school and college production. Slight cuts, to avoid 
smoking, and the burning of things in fireplace that might cause a fire. 
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The situations are purely theatrical—upper-class English family with 
daughters to marry off; eldest daughter with a pretended lover, who 
later turns up in the flesh; mistaken identity, concealment, happy dis- 
closure; business with telephone; placid aunt who takes too much brandy 
by mistake—the usual bag of tricks, wholly unrelated to life, but handled 
without offense and with a great deal of amusement for the audience. Of 
the stage comedies of the last few years, among the best for amateur use. 
Slight educational value. 

Committee has prompt-book, scene and property plots, photograph. 





MAKING SAMPLE COPIES COUNT 


What teacher, when packing time comes at the close of the year, 
has not experienced the surprise of finding that the box which held all 
of her books in September is not large enough in June? The surprise 
is not lessened when she discovers that the increase in her library is 
largely made up of ‘sample copies” sent her for examination. 

As she glances through the pages of one book and another she notices 
how much teaching material of value these sample copies contain, could 
it be made available when needed. The desire to make this material 
easy of access gave to two of us the idea of making a card catalogue of 
the various subjects treated in the textbooks in composition which we 
had on our desks. We had found, for example, that several days devoted 
to the study of the book review brought good results, yet the textbook 
which our classes were using gave scant space to a treatment of that sub- 
ject. One or two other texts, however, had excellent material along 
that line; hence, on a subject-card headed “Book Review” we made a 
list of those books in which the book review was treated. So we con- 
tinued for all the subjects dear to the heart of the teacher of composition. 

That it took time to make this catalogue must be admitted, yet we 
are sure the vacations thus spent will bear fruit in a more efficient use 
of material at hand. 


LEILA THETIS JOHNSON 
BARABOO, WISs. 





























EDITORIAL 


The fact that interest in the question of examinations is peren- 
nial indicates that it is important. Without doubt it is, for the 
Wanted: a Kind of teaching actually to be found in the class- 
Science of room, no matter what may be the popular educational 
Examinations doctrine of the moment, is largely determined by the 
tests which the teachers—or their pupils—have to meet. Exami- 
nations, indeed, share with textbooks and tradition the responsi- 
bility of determining both the pabulum of the schools and the 
methods of feeding. It follows, therefore, that those who control 
our examinations may care little who writes our pedagogy. In 
fact, it is probable that they do. 

Just now attention is freshly centered upon the action of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. That organization has 
lately been intrusted with the responsibility of testing all candidates 
for the three great examining colleges in the East—Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton. As a consequence, every secondary school in 
which are found students who hope to enter any of these colleges, 
as well as any of the others served by the Board, feels more or less 
compelled to shape its program so as to meet the requirements 
which the Board’s examinations automatically impose. This is 
true, not because the Board wishes to “dominate” the secondary 
schools, but because examinations do in themselves constitute 
standards of attainment that must be met. 

Until recently little was known as to the methods employed 
by the various examining committees of the Board in carrying 
on their work. The English Committee has evidently thought 
this unfortunate, and through the head reader in composition, 
Professor Steeves, has presented in pamphlet form a brief account 
of how papers in that subject are handled. This has called forth 
considerable adverse criticism, to which Professor Steeves’ article 
in this issue of the Journal is in part an answer. The editors of the 
Journal are happy to serve the country by providing a forum for 
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thoughtful, searching, and dignified discussion of the subject. 
Mr. Ward, of the Taft School, has prepared a trenchant article, 
leaving no one in the slightest doubt as to the attitude of the 
private-school teacher toward the work of the English Committee 
of the Board. Other articles will follow. 

Meanwhile the National Council of Teachers of English has 
created a large and representative committee on examinations, 
which will consider the problem from all sides. Examinations in 
formal aspects of English are one thing; those in power to organize 
ideas, quite another; while examinations in literature, some say, 
are not possible at all. Certainly an external examination as a 
test of fitness to enter a higher institution—if it can be a test of 
fitness—is not to be confused with those tests which the teacher 
in the classroom administers from time to time for the sake of 
enabling his pupils to judge their own progress and as a legitimate 
stimulus to renewed effort. Nor is either of these to be confused 
with a scientific or objective scale or standard, arrived at by 
statistical methods, and freed from personal bias and fluctuation 
due to circumstances. The subject of tests in English is one that 
permits of much careful investigation. The new committee of 
the Council will undoubtedly persist until it has collected a signifi- 
cant body of facts and principles with regard to the matter. Those 
having contributions to make are invited to communicate with 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. C. C. Certain, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, or with the Secretary of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


At the last meeting of the National Council in New York, a 
brief and simple, but tremendously important, resolution was 
The unanimously adopted. In substance it provided 
Movement for that there should be an oral English requirement for 
Oral English graduation from high school and entrance to college. 

The resolution was introduced by the Committee on American 
Speech to test the opinion of the members present on the value of 
oral English as a high-school subject, and on the feasibility of 
giving it a place in the high-school curriculum along with written 
composition and literature. A sharp discussion was expected, if 
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not on the merits of the subject per se, at least on the desirability 
of requiring a reasonable skill in it from candidates for graduation 
from high school and entrance to college. It was also expected 
that there would be vigorous objection to the resolution on the 
ground that no adequate test of a candidate’s skill in using oral 
English can be devised and administered. 

That no word of objection to any part of the resolution was 
offered in the general meeting where it was presented, or subse- 
quently, seems to indicate that English teachers at least agree as 
to the importance of oral English, and that they take for granted 
that it should be—and will be—regarded as a large and necessary 
part of the high-school course in English. 

It is therefore not unreasonable to infer that in high schools 
oral English should be taught (1) in the regular English course of 
instruction, (2) in regular English classes, (3) by regular English 
teachers, and (4) that it should be taken into account when pupils 
are being tested in English for fitness for graduation from high 
school and entrance to college. 

Further, since all are agreed as to the value of oral English, it 
may rationally be inferred that it is the present business of those 
who formulate courses of instruction for high schools and entrance 
requirements for colleges to determine what standards of oral 
English may reasonably be set for high-school pupils, and how 
their attainments may be measured. 

Such a standard and test will not be difficult to determine if 
those in the high schools and the colleges who are responsible for 
the English studied will make the effort necessary to get together. 
Several states have already undertaken to introduce oral English 
into their high-school English courses. It seems that, at last, oral 
English is beginning to receive the recognition and the place that 
it deserves in the secondary schools. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DRAMATICS 


The Committee on Plays in Schools and Colleges, reorganized and 
renamed the Committee on School and College Dramatics, wishes to 
resume activity. (See the January, 1915, issue of the English Journal 
for an account of the work done to date.) It believes more than ever 
that work in dramatics in schools and colleges should receive special 
attention and credit. The work of the Drama League, the spread of 
the Little Theatre and Repertory Players, the increase in the printed 
drama and books about the theater, the wane of the movies and increased 
theater attendance, and the consequent need of creating discriminating 
taste, are the reasons. To this end the committee asks all teachers of 
English in schools and colleges who see this questionnaire to send as 
soon as possible their answers to the chairman of the committee. 

1. Do you desire in your school a special course in the drama, and will you 
urge your principal to provide for it? Principal W. F. Slocum, of the Carl 
Schurz High School, Chicago, says, ‘The English department must be set 
free from required work so that it may be possible to form an English class out 
of those who are particularly interested in dramatics. . . .. I consider a 
well-developed dramatic society the very last finishing touch of the art 
culture of a school.” 

2. Will you urge your principal to arrange for credits in English for work 
done in dramatics, the same as for other work in oral English, or for work done 
in art or music? Conditions in schools vary; we cannot specify what scheme 
may be practicable for your school. Will you suggest a simple, reasonable 
scheme? 

3. Will you send to the chairman of the committee, or to any member, 
notes on some play you have produced with success, arranged like the one 
published in “‘The Round Table” in this issue? The editor of the English 
Journal has willingly agreed to publish one regularly with each issue of the 
magazine. 

The chairman of the committee urges all teachers who are in sym- 
pathy to send him replies as promptly as possible. If the replies are 
sufficiently numerous, uniform, and practicable, the National Council, 
at its November, 1917, meeting in Chicago, will be urged to take action 
leading to definite results. 
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The Committee would be glad to hear from the teachers in whose 
schools the conditions of questions 1 and 2 are already in operation just 
what is being done, and how the conditions were secured. Meanwhile, 
if any teachers are able to secure the above-mentioned results, the com- 
mittee would be glad to hear about it. While answers to the question- 
naire are desired at once, teachers with later information may send it 
in by October 1, 1917, the date at which a report to the National Council 


will be drafted. 
J. Mitnor Dorey, Chairman, High School, 
Trenton, N.J. 
ALLAN ABBott, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 
ANNA G. BREWSTER, High School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


SARAH E. Simons, Central High School, 
Washington, D.C. 


MARGARET BAKER, Parker High School, 
Chicago, Iil. 


O. B. SPERLIN, Stadium High School, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
A STATE ASSOCIATION AT WORK’ 


The tenth annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English was held at Urbana, November 24, in connection with the State 
High School Conference. About four hundred teachers were present at 
one or both of the sessions. One characteristic of the programs is 
becoming more strongly emphasized each year: the Association has 
practically discarded the general, inspirational addresses under which 
many teachers have suffered long and patiently, and is using the time 
for presenting and discussing reports of the work done by various com- 
mittees during the twelve months for furthering in different ways 
investigations already under way, or for planning new enterprises. For 
example, the chairman of the Library Committee presented a list of 
books suitable for high-school libraries, and asked the teachers present 
to indicate which of these books they had found of most actual value 
in their work. The lists of these books, with their prices and worth for 


t Referred to in editorial in February Journal and accidentally omitted. 
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the school library carefully indicated, was published in the January 
Bulletin of the Association. 

Miss Eva Mitchell, of Bloomington, presented some interesting and 
valuable results from her questionnaire on the high-school literary 
society. In connection with this investigation the Association offered 
three cash prizes for the best programs for a meeting of such a society. 
The committee appointed to judge these programs awarded the first 
prize to Miss Alice Bidwell, of Freeport, the second to Miss Laura G. 
Whitmire, of Aurora, and the third to Miss Clara Hawkes, of Decatur. 

Professor D. K. Dodge, of the University of Illinois, and Principal 
W. E. Andrews, of Pana, discussed two phases of the question of securing 
better everyday English. The former suggested a very interesting and 
practical list of minimum essentials for spoken English upon which 
every teacher in the school may well insist; the latter told of a scheme 
in use in his school of requiring students in all subjects to recite in well- 
constructed paragraphs. 

Miss Isabel McKinney, of the Eastern Illinois State Normal, 
summarized the work she has been doing toward forming a scale for 
grading compositions, and distributed a set of eight themes, which were 
then ranked by the members of the Association. Her investigation 
evoked an animated discussion of the “Minimum Requirements in 
Composition for the Ninth and Tenth Years,” which the Association 
had adopted, and which had been printed as a four-page folder. Several 
thousands of these leaflets have been ordered by Illinois high schools, 
and they may still be had in quantities, at one cent each, by addressing 
the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English at Urbana. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
L. V. Cavins, of Joliet; secretary, E. C. Baldwin, of Urbana; treasurer, 
Miss Kathleen Roberts, of Champaign; members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: Miss Florence Skeffington, of Charleston; H. G. Paul, of 
Urbana; and Miss Julia Gettemy, of Moline. 

The meetings were indeed well worth while; they began on time; 
there was a fine spirit of co-operation; only physically did the members 
“come out by the same door wherein they went’’; and the Association 
adjourned busy with plans for the coming year’s work. 

H. G. PAu 
A NEW COUNCIL 

At the time of the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association in 
Cheyenne, November 29—December 2, we organized the Wyoming 
Council of English Teachers. 
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The general scope of the work is broad enough to include all phases 
of English teaching in the state—rural, elementary, grammar school, 
high school, and college. The specific aims of the organization are 
fourfold: (1) to organize the English teaching interests of the state; 
(2) to conduct investigations for the purpose of suggestions relative to 
teaching English; (3) to co-operate in all possible ways with other 
similar organizations throughout the country; (4) to promote acquaint- 
ance and good-fellowship among English teachers in the state. 

Much interest is being shown in the organization, and a large num- 
ber of English teachers, supervisors, and schools have joined the Council 
as charter members. 

The Council hopes to accomplish much constructive work and to be 
able to be of practical help to the English-teaching interests of the state. 

FLorA H. KRvueEGER, Secretary 


OREGON COUNCIL 


The meeting of the Oregon Council of Teachers of English during 
the Christmas vacation, December 28 and 29, was both pleasant and 
profitable. The papers were as follows: ‘‘The Periodical in the 
English Course of the High School,” Frederick Berchtold, Oregon 
Agricultural College; ‘‘Dramatization in the High Schools,” Rosa B. 
Parrott, Oregon Normal School; ‘‘English with English Left Out,” 
Julia Burgess, University of Oregon; “The Correlation of Latin and 
English,”’ A. P. McKinley, Lincoln High School, Portland; ‘‘The Vital 
versus the Conventional in the Teaching of English,” Guy E. Dyar, 
Eugene High School, Eugene; “‘ Mehr Licht,” Ernest S. Bates, University 
of Oregon. The Oregon workers are eagerly looking forward to the 
program meeting of the Council in connection with the National Educa- 
tion Association gathering at Portland next summer. 

Ernest S. Bates, University of Oregon, Eugene, is president and 
Rosa B. Parrott, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, secretary for the 
next year. 

OHIO COUNCIL 


At Columbus, on December 27, we completed the organization of 
the Ohio Council of Teachers of English, and adopted a constitution 
which affiliates with both the National Council and the State Teachers’ 
Association. The attendance was larger than at the last meeting. 

Miss Clara Maetzel, of South High School, Columbus, is chairman 
for next year, and the members of the executive committee are Ethel 
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M. Parmenter, of East Technical High School, Cleveland; Dean E. W. 
Chubb, Ohio University, Athens; and C. E. Thomas, Woodward High 


School, Cincinnati. 
C. E. Tuomas, Secretary 


THE NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


On November 15, 1916, the North Dakota Association of English 
Teachers met in Fargo. The president, Dean V. P. Squires, of the 
University, gave a vigorous and suggestive address on the “ Doctoral 
Thesis in English,” emphasizing the desirability of basing such theses 
on the lives and works of contemporary authors. 

There followed a lively round-table discussion of the new high-school 
course in English, especially that part devoted to technical grammar. 
A committee of five was appointed to consider this subject and report 
at the next annual meeting. 

The training of teachers of high-school English was then commented 
on, first from the point of view of the colleges of the state, then from 
that of the teachers themselves. In order to make work in English 
more vital it was suggested that the colleges lay increased emphasis on 
contemporaneous literature, on interpretative reading, on systematic 
co-operation with other departments in the effort to secure better 
speech, and on the necessity of thorough training in allied subjects. 

The new officers are as follows: president, Mr. G. L. Paine, Mayville 
Normal; vice-president, Miss Ruth Guild, Fargo High School; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Hilda Taylor, Jamestown College; Executive Com- 
mittee, Miss Julia McDonough, Minot Normal; and Miss Bertha 


McKechney, Lisbon High School. 
HiLtpA TAYLOR, Secretary 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Bulletin of the University of Texas under date of November 10, 
1916, is devoted to English. Three articles, ‘‘Teaching Literature in 
the Secondary School,” by J. F. Royster; “Concerning Correlation in 
the Teaching of English Composition,’ by Pauline Warner; and 
‘Spelling in College and High School,” by L. W. Payne, are included, 
together with a questionnaire addressed to the English teachers of 
Texas.—The Bureau of Education at Washington has issued its Educa- 
tional Directory for 1916-17 as Bulletin No. 43, Series of 1916.—Another 
important bulletin of the Bureau is that on Vocational Secondary Educa- 
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tion, No. 21, Series of 1916.—A series of highly important addresses on 
“‘Education and American Citizenship” has been printed in the Teachers 
College Record, March—-November, 1916.—Social Studies in Secondary 
Education, a report of one of the committees of the National Commis- 
sion, has been issued as Bulletin No. 28, Series of 1916, by the Bureau 
of Education. 

The February Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English is chiefly a list of modern plays for reading. The Chicago 
Public Library has published a list of ‘‘ Actable One-Act Plays” which 
will be widely useful. The Drama League of America, 1145 Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago, has a list of ‘‘ Plays for Amateurs,” arranged by Professor 
J. M. Clapp. All these are supplementary to the National Council’s 
“Plays for High-School and College Production.” 





THE PERIODICALS 
GRAMMAR, THE BANE OF BOYHOOD 


Professor Burgess Johnson, of Vassar College, has discovered that 
his small boy is laboring with the same formal grammatical abstractions 
which wrung his own soul at a like period. Writing in Harpers for 
December, 1916, he explains how false to child psychology, and to the 
true method of art mastery as well, is the still-prevalent method of 
grammatical and rhetorical definition and analysis. Two things, he 
thinks, are essential to growth in power of English expression: vocabu- 
lary and sympathy with the point of view of your audience. These 
factors are ignored in the textbooks commonly used, and evidently are 
not prized by teachers. The real difficulty is probably with the latter. 


NATURE IN WHITTIER 

The Nation for January 4 contained a very readable paper on 
“Nature in Whittier,’”’ by Norman Foerster. The writer notes the 
familiarity with rural life so evident in Whittier’s writings, and remarks 
upon the fact that the poet sensed external nature vividly although he 
was color-blind and had no ear for music. He observed the sea, the 
wild life about his home, and especially the trees in the valleys and on 
the mountains of the vicinity. But Whittier was more than an observer 
of nature; he loved nature for its beneficent, healing influence. In 
doing so, however, he maintained a wise balance and sanity. 
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MEASURING SIXTH-GRADE COMPOSITION 


Among the numerous articles on educational measurements to be 
found in the current issues of the educational periodicals is one describing 
“A Scale for Measuring the General Merit of English Composition in 
the Sixth Grade,” by Frederick S. Breed and F. W. Frostic, of the 
University of Michigan, which appears in the Elementary School Journal 
for January. The occasion was that of a survey of the instruction in 
ten Michigan cities, and the method employed was that described by 
Professor Hillegas in his account of the formation of the Hillegas- 
Thorndike scale. Sixty judges were employed, of whom twenty were 
specialists in English. A similar scale, it may be added, has just been 
published by Teachers College, Columbia University, as the work of 
Dr. M. R. Trabue. 


A SURVEY OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


One of the most thorough of the surveys of speech defects found 
among children in the lower grades was recently made by Dr. Smiley 
Blanton, of the University of Wisconsin, in the schools of Madison. 
First a careful analysis of speech defects was provided, so that different 
types might be listed separately. These included stuttering, lisping, 
thick speech, indistinct speech, aphasia, mutism, and nasality. The 
percentage of children with defects was found to be 5.69, nearly twice 
that of previous surveys, which have depended largely on examinations 
by the teachers themselves. The first grade contained 11.05 per cent, 
as contrasted with 4.51 per cent in the seventh grade. Four special 
causes of defects are assigned: (1) the beginning of formal study; (2) the 
breaking of home associations, (3) the change in dentition, (4) the 
study of reading. The writer concludes that speech defects are more 
common than has been reported, that such defects are related to the 
problem of feeble-minded and retarded children, and that every large 
school system should employ special teachers qualified to treat the 
children having speech defects. 


A NEW PLAN OF ADMISSION TO THE WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


In Education for January is an outline of the new “comprehensive”’ 
plan of examinations for entrance which Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley have agreed to substitute for the system of 
certification which has been in vogue. The older plan of “restricted”’ 
examinations, says the writer, President Burton of Smith College, will 
be retained as an alternative. 











REVIEWS 


PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The middle-aged school man who has achieved a comfortable routine 
and looks with complacent eye upon his smooth-running machine for 
turning out successful candidates for college entrance will experience 
a dreadful shock when he examines—if indeed he can be induced to 
examine—the latest book by the most radical of reorganizers. The 
earlier volume by the same writer, Educational Readjustments, together 
with numerous articles and reports, has made readers of educational 
literature familiar with many of Professor Snedden’s views. His 
Problems of Secondary Education, however, marks a distinct advance 
in his program of reform. 

The epistolary method which Dr. Snedden has adopted is novel in a 
book of this kind, but has distinct advantages, not the least of which are 
a directness of appeal and a freedom from dogmatism very desirable in 
the case of subject-matter so revolutionary. The persons addressed 
include a superintendent of schools, the president of a university, the 
chairman of a committee on college admissions, a college professor of 
education, the principal of a large high school, the principal of a small 
high school, a conference of secondary-school teachers, a teacher of 
Latin, a high-school teacher of English, a committee appointed to con- 
sider the intermediate or junior high school, and several others. Every 
aspect of secondary education now under discussion is reviewed. 

In company with all scientific students of education, Dr. Snedden 
discards the theory of formal, or general, discipline, which holds that 
“it does not matter,’”’ as Mr. Dooley remarked, “what a boy studies 
so long as he doesn’t like it.” Instead, he would set up a large number of 
specific objectives of school work derived from a study of the physical, 
industrial, social, and cultural needs and opportunities of the people of 
our time and country. In the pursuit of these objectives some “hard”’ 
studies will be necessary and some relatively “‘soft’’ studies, and methods 
of teaching appropriate to these two types of activities must be developed. 
But no study should be required of all pupils merely because it is hard, 
since the discipline of strenuous effort can be amply provided for by 
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means of studies having direct utility in industry, business, or the pro- 
fessions. Latin and algebra, for example, should be elective, not re- 
quired. English, social studies, physical education, and general science, 
on the other hand, should be required of all. 

Our author’s analysis of the English problem is interesting and 
typical. Secondary-school English, he says, includes two subjects with 
unlike aims, namely, formal English and English literature. The study 
of the first is expected to result in the power to do, to execute, to con- 
struct; of the second, in the power to discriminate, to choose, to 
appreciate. These two subjects require radically different methods of 
treatment—so different that it may be advantageous to place them in 
the hands of different teachers. 

Important parts of the subject of formal English, moreover, have 
been, up to the present, nearly or quite neglected. Such are effective 
listening to English as spoken or read, silent reading, oral reading, and 
oral communication, each of which has a teaching technique of its own. 
The importance of these activities has been lost sight of in the common 
practice of devoting the lion’s share of the attention to written expression. 

As for literature, its aims have been ill-defined. Many teachers, 
fearful of the didacticism latent in a moral purpose, profess to be incul- 
cating a love of art for its own sake. At the same time they themselves 
are not writers nor are they wide readers of contemporary writing. We 
shall probably come to see that the attainable object of literary study 
for the majority of boys and girls is the habit of reading with enjoyment 
the better pieces of contemporary writing, with the resulting social 
enlightenment. Rightly taught, literature will become the most 
important /iberal study. 

Dr. Snedden’s frank challenge of existing practices, his rather 
startling outline for the reorganization of secondary education, will prove 
highly valuable to all who expect progress and who are willing to think. 
Vested interests will, of course, wax eloquently scornful, but so many 
of the changes suggested are already on the way that the burden of 


proof seems to lie upon the “standpatter.”’ 
J. F. H. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


What Is English? By C.H. Warp. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 261. $1.00. 

In this study of what to teach and how to teach in the secondary-school class in 
English, Mr. Ward comes out strongly for the practical and the practicable as opposed 
to the theoretical or the ideal. He gives much helpful suggestion concerning method. 
English Composition as a Social Problem. By SteERtING ANDRUS LEONARD. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 201. $0.70. 

A satisfactory review of the spirit and method of progressive composition teaching, 
with considerable emphasis upon the elementary school. 

How to Learn Easily: Practical Hints on Economical Study. By GEORGE 
Van Ness DEARBORN. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1916. Pp. 227. 
The applications of psychology to the economics of study are clear, but the style 

is not so bright as to attract and hold those who most need the advice. Used by a 

teacher with a class late in high school or early in college it would be very helpful. 

Story-Telling, Questioning, and Studying: Three School Arts. By HERMAN 
HARRELL Horne. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 181. $1.10. 
Three separate treatises of about equal length. Dogmatic in statement in order 

to secure brevity. 

The Essentials of Teaching: A Book for Amateurs. By T. J. BurNett. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1916. Pp. 250. $1.20 net. 

Intended for untrained beginners, especially non-professionals teaching in con- 
tinuation schools, the book attempts to summarize, with practical applications, the 
important points of modern educational theory. 

The Elements of Public Speaking. By Harry GARFIELD HoucHTon. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. 333. $1.40. 

The book is built upon the now popular plan of stating the necessary theory 
briefly and providing much opportunity for practice on the platform. Thought- 
building is considered fundamental but the means of expressing thought are given more 
space. 

Practical English Composition: Book IV. By Epwitn L. Mriter. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 132. $0.45 net. 

This last book of the series is designed for the last year of the high school. 
Letters: A Brief Course in Business-Letter Writing. By Homer J. Smiru. 

Published by the author at Milwaukee Public School of Trades for Boys. 

$0.10. Paper bound. 
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The Jones’ Spelling Book: Parts I and II. . Pierre, S.D.: Capital Supply Co., 
1915. Pp. ror and 144. 

The same words as in the author’s earlier Child’s Own Spelling Book with more 
method helps for the teacher. 

Children’s Catalog of Two Thousand Books. Compiled by CorINNE BACoN. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1916. Pp. 332. 

A most valuable bibliography of elementary-school children’s books and books 
about such books. Also published in 1000-title and 3500-title editions. 

A Vocational Reader. By Park Pressey. With an Introduction by J. ADAMS 
Purrer. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1916. Pp. 244. 

All the articles are well written, many of them fascinating. Highly desirable in 
school libraries, where it is not wanted as a supplementary reader. 

From the Deep Woods to Civilization: Chapters in the Autobiography of an Indian. 
By CuHartes A. EastMAN (OntvESA). Illustrated. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1916. Pp. 206. $2.00. 

This well-known writer tells of his experience in becoming civilized and chris- 
tianized. Quite as important as Riis’ Making of an American. 

A Country Chronicle. By GRANT SHOWERMAN. New York: Century Co., 
1916. Pp. 349. $1.50 net. 

A story of boy life on the farm, quaintly told in the first person and present tense. 
Paul Revere: The Torch Bearer of the Revolution. By BELLE Moses. Illus- 
trated. New York: Appleton & Co., 1916. Pp. 270. $1.35 net. 

This account of Paul Revere, the enterprising mechanic and business man, is 
sure to prove an inspiration to our youth, as well as to add reality to Longfellow’s 
poem. 

The Home Book of Verse for Young Folks. Selected and arranged by BurToN 
EGBERT STEVENSON. Decorations by Witty Pocany. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. 538. 

A wide range of children’s poetry, topically arranged and thoroughly indexed. 
A Child’s Book of Holiday Plays. By Frances GILLespy WICKEs. Illus- 

trated by Marre Aprams. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 2009. 

$0.75. 

Nine easy, imaginative plays, with suggestions for staging. 

The Cambridge Book of Poetry for Children. Selected and edited by KENNETH 
GRAHAME. Decorations by Maup Futter. New York: Putnam. 
1916. Pp. 288. 

The editor has tried to bar the difficult, the dialect, the pathetic, and the about- 
children poetry, and to present the joyous and the really inspired. 

English Literature. By Tuomas E. RANKIN and WILFoRD M. AIkIN. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 427. $1.20. 

Believing that the chief value in the discussion of literature is gained when the 
student is led to read the literature, the authors have minimized biography as such and 
stressed the types of literature. 
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The Hamilton College Summer School of English 


“cc 





.... reminded me not a little of the Conference of English Teachers 
at Stratford-on-Avon.”’ 


“The cluster of college buildings on the high, cool hilltop was 
almost as beautiful in its way as the red-tiled river village of Warwickshire.”’ 


“The spirit of the two gatherings was singularly alike—a company 
of clever, earnest men and women—not too large—considering together 
various aspects of English study, without pedantry and without 
affectation.”’ 


“I was impressed by the combination of intellectual seriousness 
with a direct simplicity of manner.” 


“One may question whether many of the colleges will be able to 
reproduce the peculiar advantages of Hamilton, with its long tradition of 
interest in oral English.” 

These are excerpts from an article on the Hamilton Summer School 
of English by Professor JoHN M. Capp, printed in the English Journal 
for December 1916. 

For a catalog address 


CALVIN L. LEWIS, Director 
Clinton, N.Y. 











ENGLISH COMPOSITIONS 





For Teachers of English—we suggest these publications as aids in 
measuring ability to judge the quality of English composition of 
young people— 


English Composition: 150 Specimens Arranged for Use in Psychological 
and Educational Experiments. By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE. A 
key gives the value of each specimen according to the Thorndike 
Extension of the Hillegas Scale. Price, 65 cents. 


Hillegas Scale for the Measurement of Quality in English Composition by 
Young People. By Mito B. Hittecas. Monograph and Scale, 
35 cents. Scale, 3 cents. 


Thorndike’s Extension of the Hillegas Scale. By Epwarp L. 
THORNDIKE. Price, 8 cents. 


Trabue’s Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. By M.R.TRaBvue. Based 
on the results of the Nassau County Survey. Price, 8 cents. 
Described in Teachers College Record, January, 1916. Price, 40 cents. 


A complete list of the scales published by Teachers College will be sent on request 





Teachers College 





BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Columbia University New York City 
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